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GERMAN-RUSSIAN  SETTLEMENTS  IN 
ELLIS  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 


Written  by  the  Rev.  Francis  S.  Laing,  O.  M.  Cap.,  ^  for  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

CATHARINE  II  of  Russia  is  known  in  history  as  an  energetic  ruler,  who 
endeavored  to  improve  her  land  and  people.  One  means  she  employed 
with  success  for  this  purpose  was  to  invite  colonists  to  Russia.  A  summary 
invitation  of  this  nature  was  issued  December  4,  1762.  The  following  year, 
July  22,  1761,  a  more  detailed  statement  followed.  Article  6,  section  1,  of 


Rev.  ADOLPH  WIBBERT,  PETER  LEIKER,  Munjor,  Kan. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.  Only  survivor  of  the  explorers  of  1874. 

The  first  priest  in  the  Colonies. 

1  this  so-called  “manifest,”  guaranteed  to  all  such  foreigners  forming  colo- 
^  nies  in  hitherto  unsettled  districts  of  Russia  free  exercise  of  religion,  allow- 
] .  ing  them  to  build  churches  and  bell  towers,  but  no  monasteries,  to  have 
I  priests,  etc.  These  colonists  should  for  thirty  years  be  free  from  all  taxes, 
levies  and  land  service; 2  they  were  further  exempted  from  military  duty 


Note  1.— Born  February  6,  1880,  in  Cumberland,  Md.;  made  classical  studies  in  Herman,  Pa.; 
entered  the  Capuchin  Order  July,  1897;  studied  philosophy  and  theolog-y  in  Cumberland,  Md., 
was  ordained  June,  1903;  since  January,  1904,  has  been  teaching  in  monastery  at  Victoria,  Kan. 

Note  2. — Article  6.  section  2;  the  manifest  of  Catharine  H,  was  reprinted  at  Hays,  Kan.,  in 
1882,  from  a  copy  secured  in  Denver  of  an  immigrant  (J.  Schlyer);  from  this  print  the  details 
regarding  the  manifest  are  taken.  The  manifest  is  also  printed  in  Bauer,  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Ansiedler  an  der  Wolga,  pp.  10-15. 
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for  an  indefinite  period. In  the  same  year  Capt.  J.  G.  von  Kotzer,  as  im¬ 
perial  commissary,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Florentin  and  Psanu,  all  Germans 
by  birth,  were  sent  to  Frankfurt  to  invite  Germans  to  settle  in  Russia. 
They  succeeded  in  inducing  some  8000  families  (about  25,000  persons)  from 
Hessia,  Saxony,  Alsatia,  Baden,  Wuertemberg,  Bavaria,  Tyrol,  Switzerland^ 
and  the  Palatinate®  to  emigrate.  As  rendezvous  Rosslau®  near  Dessau  on 
the  Elbe  was  designated.  From  this  place  the  colonists  proceeded  to  and 
embarked  at  Hamburg.'  Landing  in  Kronstadt  they  proceeded  to  Oranien- 
baum,  where  they  were  met  and  welcomed  by  Catharine  II.  After  a  brief 
stay  they  continued  their  journey  to  Moskau  and  Petrowski,  where  they 
wintered.  In  the  spring  of  1764  they  moved  southward  toward  Saratow, 
settling  on  both  sides  of  the  Wolga,  some  as  far  south  as  the  Black  Sea.® 
Other  colonists  followed  till  1768.  One  hundred  and  four  colonies  were 
founded,  59  on  the  so-called  meadow  (eastern)  and  45  on  the  so-called  moun¬ 
tain  (western)  side  of  the  Wolga, ^  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  5,899,813 
rubles. 

The  homes  of  the  settlers  in  Ellis  county  were:  Katharinenstadt  (popu¬ 
larly  called  Baronsk,  because  founded  in  1765  by  Baron  de  Beauregard), 
Boregard  (founded  1766) ,  Obermonjour  (founded  1766) ,  Zug  (Gattung,  founded 
1767),  Luzern  (Roemler,  founded  1767),  Schoenchen  (Paninskoje,  founded 
1767),  Solothurn  (Wittmann,  founded  1767),  all  lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Wolga,  north  of  Saratow;  Rohleder  (Raskaty,  founded  1766),  Graf  (Kruto- 
gorowka,  founded  1764),  Herzog  (Susly,  founded  1764),  Mariental  (Pfannen-^ 
stiel  or  Tonkoschurowka,  founded  1766),  Louis  (Otrogowka,  founded  1766), 
lying  north  and  south  of  the  great  Karamann,  which  fiows  from  the  south 
into  the  Wolga  west  of  Katharinenstadt;  Liebenthal  (founded  1859  from  the 
other  colonies),  south  of  the  great  Karamann;  Neu-Obermonjour  (founded 
1859),  10  werst'i  south  of  Liebenthal,  Marienburg  (founded  1860),  68  werst 
northeast  of  Liebenthal.  All  these  colonies  were  on  the  meadow  side.  On 
the  mountain  side  lay  Kamenka  (founded  1764),  110  werst  southwest  of 
Saratow,  Pfeifer  (Gniluska,  founded  1766) ,  7  werst  southwest  of  Kamenka, 
RothameD^  (Pamnatnaja,  founded  1767),  about  25  werst  northwest  of  Ka¬ 
menka,  Semenowka  (founded  1766),  15  werst  southwest  of  Pfeifer. 

Note  3.— Article  6,  section  7:  The  expression  employed,  “  na  vyak,”  had  several  meanings  : 
an  indefinite  period,  100,  500  years,  forever  ( B.  Brungardt,  J.  Schaefer):  tradition  interprets  it 
to  mean  100  years. 

Note  4.— Schaab  in  St.  Joseph’s  Blatt,  vol.  XXI,  n.  41. 

Note  5.— Weiss,  J.  B.,  Weltgeschichte,  vol.  XII,  4th  ed.  (Graz.  1899),  p.  460,  461. 

Note  6.— Schaab.  1.  c.  n.  35:  The  manifest  (in  1766)  mentions  Rosslau  as  rendezvous.  A. 
Schneider  (Historisch-politische  Blaetter,  vol.  CXV,  p.  418)  designates  as  such  Regensburg. 

Note  7.— Schaab,  1.  c.  n.  41:  This  agrees  with  tradition  as  known  to  B.  Brungardt ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  A.  Schneider  (1.  c.)  they  embarked  at  Luebeck. 

Note  8.— A.  Schneider,  1.  c.;  others  wintered  in  Torschok,  Twer,  Kostroma  and  Kolomna 
(  Bauer,  p.  20). 

Note  9.— Schaab,  1.  c.  n.  41:  These  numbers  differ  slightly  from  those  given  in  n.  35  and  48. 
A.  Walter  (10a),  gives  the  number  of  colonies  as  163. 

Note  10.— Schaab,  1.  c.  n.  48 :  In  all,  100,000  Germans  emigrated  to  Russia ;  others  emigrated 
from  France,  Poland  and  Sweden  (  Weiss,  Weltgeschichte,  1.  c.). 

Note  11.— Werst  =  3500  feet. 

Note  12.— These  details  are  taken  for  the  most  part  from  Deutscher  Volkskalender,  Odessa. 
1909,  and  Volksfreundkalender,  Saratow.  1910.  A  map  of  the  colonies  (printed  at  Saratow,  1910) 
was  kindly  lent  by  Jos.  Linnenberger.  The  German  names  of  the  colonies  are  those  of  .the  first 
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NICHOLAS  AND  CATHARINE  DREILING, 
First  settlers  of  Herzog,  1875. 


1S7.1  the  emigration  was  the  military  law  of  January 

intro?  7-  to  military  service.  Factors  in  its 

to  theTr  the  Russian  neighbors,  owing  particularly 

who  h  J  h"  Cf'mean  war,  lack  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 

0  had  been  led  to  sign  a  document  inimical  to  their  liberty.  ><  The  colo- 

almL?*'^®  "’''“'fy  service,  because,  during  the  six  years,  it  was 

almost  impossible  for  Catholic  soldiers  to  fulfill  even  their  Easter  duty  of 

ceiving  the  sacraments;  only  members  of  the  Greek  church  could  rise  to 
an  officer  s  rank;  treatment  left  much  to  be  desired. is 

server ‘he  period  of  exemption  from  military 
service  to  ten  years,  with  the  provision  that,  as  to  furnishing  recruits,  the 

name^'hS  c^ng^'with  Vorstehe?  th?th^n ’n ''  X  ®  Vorsteher  ot  1774.  up  to  which  time  the 
comptoir  official!  ^Schaab.  1.  c.  n  43) -^or  the  W 

which  the  settlers  came  (A.  Schneider  1  e  )  •  villag*e  in  Germany  from 

when  they  were  sanctioned  hv  t?  '  *•  ’  ’  Russian  names  date  from  February,  12  1768 
(Schaab.  L  ^  n  41?  government  at  request  of  the  Saratow  comptoS 


Note  13,  This  date  is  given  in  Brockhaus,  Konversations  lexicon,  13  ed.,  vol.  XIV  (1886) .  p.  29, 
Note  14.-e.  g.,  in  Katharinenstadt,  June  4,  1871.  (A.  Walter,  116). 

Note  15.-A.  Walter,  13a. 
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laws  ruling  colonists  should  continue  in  force  only  till  the  publication  of  a 
general  law  on  military  duty.^®  In  this  period  of  ten  years  colonists  might 
emigrate  to  other  countries  without  forfeiture  of  any  property.  This  was 
not  generally  known.  It  was  emphasized  in  a  peculiar  way  during  a  term 
of  court  at  Novousensk.  Balthasar  Brungardt,  one  of  the  jurors  who  had 
been  schreiber  (secretary)  of  Herzog  for  nine  years,  and  whose  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  paragraph  in  the  colonialostaw  (law  book)  by  a 
mirovoj  (secretary),  entered  into  a  bet  with  a  Mr.  Kraft,  who  denied  the 
liberty  to  emigrate,  both  leaving  the  decision  to  the  procurer  (state’s  at¬ 
torney)  on  the  morrow.  In  the  presence  of  several  hundred  colonists  the 
procurer  affirmed  the  right  of  emigrating. 

It  was  largely  this  occurrence  which  led  to  a  meeting  of  about  3000  colo¬ 
nists  at  Herzog  in  the  spring  of  1874.  Balthasar  Brungardt  was  one  of  the 
speakers.  His  knowledge  of  the  geographical  subject  he  had  drawn  from  a 
geography  imported  from  Germany,  and  from  Professor  Stelling,  who 
taught  history  and  geography  in  the  seminar  (college)  at  Saratow  during 
Brungardt’s  college  days,  1860-’64,  being  at  the  same  time  official  of  the 
comptoir.  Stelling  was  born  on  the  Pacific  (his  father,  a  native  of  Cour- 
land,  washed  gold  in  California),  and  delighted  to  speak  of  America.  In 
his  discourse  Mr.  Brungardt  spoke  of  Brazil  and  Nebraska  as  desirable  places 
for  new  homes,  giving  preference  to  the  latter  place  because  colder. 

A  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  election  of  five  delegates,  who,  at  the 
expense  of  their  respective  communities,  were  to  investigate  Nebraska, 
with  a  view  of  settling  there. The  delegates  were  B.  Brungardt  (Herzog), 
Peter  Leiker  (Obermonjour) ,  Jacob  Ritter  (Luzern),  Peter  Stoecklein  (Zug), 
AntonWasinger  (Schoenchen) .  Mr.  Brungardt  declining,  his  place  was  taken 
by  Nicholas  Schamne  (Graf) .  They  convened  in  Obermonjour  and  proceeded 
by  way  of  Katharinenstadt,  Saratow,  Warschau  and  Berlin  to  Hamburg. 
Here  they  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Weinberg.  Mr.  Jos.  Koelble,  a  so  called 
Vertrauensmann  (man  of  trust),  befriended  them  in  Castle  Garden.  After 
remaining  two  days  as  guests  of  Mr.  Schneider  they  continued  their  journey 
through  Buffalo,  Chicago  (remaining  one  day),  Omaha  and  Lincoln  to  Sut¬ 
ton,  Clay  county,  Nebraska,  where  they  remained  one  day  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  GrosshanSji®  examining  the  land.  Messrs.  Leiker,  Stoecklein  and  Wa- 
singer  took  about  one  pound  of  soil,  some  prairie  grass  and  bluestem  (?) 
grass,  and  some  paper  money  to  Russia,  and  each  explorer  some  literature 
descriptive  of  the  land.  The  sojourn  on  American  soil  was  ten  days. 
Their  report  was  favorable,  and  subsequently  four  of  the  five  emigrated.  20 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  1874,  two  other  explorers,  Joseph  Exner, 
of  Obermonjour.  and  Jacob  Bissing,  of  Katharinenstadt,  were  sent  on  a  like 
mission.  They  came  to  Topeka  and  proceeded  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  railroad  to  Lamed,  in  Pawnee  county.  They  spent  about  a 
week  in  Kansas,  and  returning  to  their  homes  reported  unfavorably,  thus 
deterring  quite  a  number  from  emigrating.  21 

Note  16.— Chamber’s  Encyclopedia,  American  Additions,  vol.  Ill  (1882),  p.  617, 

Note  17.  — B.  Brungardt.  Note  18.— Perhaps  not  the  real  name. 

Note  19.— The  Walter  family  in  Katharinenstadt  received  such  a  book  of  Anton  Wasinger 
(A.  Walter). 

Note  20.  — Peter  Leiker,  the  only  survivor  of  the  five  explorers. 

Note  21.— Messrs.  A.  Walter,  N.  Leiker,  A.  Pfannenstiel. 
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With  the  five  explorers  mentioned  above  went  Anton  Kaeberlein,  of 
Pfeifer,  and  others  as  far  as  New  York.  Their  destination  was  Arkansas  22 
Un  his  return,  A.  Kaeberlein  reported  that  the  land  pleased  him,  but  not  the 
custom  of  living  on  farms  instead  of  living  in  villages.  23  in  the  fall  of  1874 
Mr.  Schwabauer,  of  Denhof,  together  with  about  four  other  families  emi¬ 
grated  to  Arkansas.  A  letter  in  which  he  wrote  favorably  of  his  new'home 
was  repeatedly  read  in  public,  c.  g.,  by  Jacob  Lang  at  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Kamenka  and  Pfeifer,  at  the  latter  place  in  September,  1875  24 

oracular^2^5^^^^  thought  of  emigrating,  being  looked  upon  ’as 

XT  soldiers  in  the  colonies  precipitated  matters.  On 

November  24,  1874,  four  were  drafted  in  Herzog;26  on  December  11  twenty- 
one  were  drafted  m  Katharinenstadt.27  The  formalities  required  of  emi¬ 
grants  were  a  release  from  the  town  authorities  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Gemeinde  (made  up  of  the  heads  of  families),  from  the  Kreisamt,  and, 
finally,  a  pass  from  the  governor.  28 

The  first  to  undertake  the  long  journey  were  Justus  Bissing^s  (7)  Frederic 
Karhn  (4) ,  his  sons  Peter  Karlin  (3)  and  J acob  Karlin  (3) ,  Frederic  Koemer  (10) . 
On  October  10/22,  1876,  these  left  Katharinenstadt.  In  Saratow  they  were 
joined  by  Jacob  Lang,  Joseph  Stremel,  Michael  Meder  (2)  and  Mathias  Urban 
of  Kamenka  and  Christopher  Stegmann  of  Pfeifer.  Leaving  Saratow 

n  October  12/24  by  a  larger  body  of  colonists;  Andrew  Billinger  (3),  Alois 
Dreiling  (7),  Anton  Dreiling  (8),  Nicholas  Dreiling  (7,  with  two  stepsons 
ammerschmidt,  9)  Nicholas  Dreiling  (surnamed  the  small,  5),  John  Goetz 

m!’  t“I!"  (2),  John  Sander  (7),  Michael  Storm 

(6)  John  Van  der  Dunkt  (2),  Ignatius  Vonfeld  (2),  Ignatius  Weigel  (4),  all 

Soregard;  Jos.  Braun  (5),  Franz  Weber 

(5)-  William  Geist  (4) 

of  Obermonjour;  Anton  Herrmann  (5),  of  Mariental;  Peter  Quint  (7)  of 
Louis;3i  Henry  Bieker  (6),  John  Bieker  (7),  John  Jos.  Bieker(7),  Nicholas 
Bieker  (9),  William  Bieker  (6),  Prank  Waldschmidt  (7),  Philip  Wolf  (7) 

t!  Neu-Obermonjour;  Paul  Dinges,  of  Marienburg; 

Jacob  Beil  (4),  Peter  Beil  (3),  Martin  Goetz  (2),  Jacob  Herrmann  (8),  John 

John  Lechleiter  (5).  Michael  Lechleiter  (3),  John  Schaefer  (5),  John  Peter 

and^^^^  R  Schoenberger  (4),  all  of  Liebenthal; 

and  John  Bollig  (2)  of  Graf.^^  They  had  chosen  as  guide  Nicholas  Schamne, 


Note  22.— J.  Stremel. 

Note  24.— J.  Lang. 

Note  26.— Linnenberger,  I,  p.  132. 
Note  28.— Linnenberger,  I,  pp.  134.  135. 


Note  23.-J.  Breit. 

Note  25.— J.  Stremel. 
Note  27. -A.  Walter.  126. 


of  'f  '  .)  desjanates  the  number 

sold’theirSraet'lZatfo^o  to' rubles?  waaot'^fo“5o'Vu  1874-’75  the  Karlin  family  had 

Note  31. -J.  Linnenberger.  IT.  pp.  l-S;  J.  Lang.  Ath.  Karlin  and  others. 

Mo„?ch™jlhn  wlrtrS,Tote‘StefwerthnWrt^^^^ 

Schmidt.  Jacob  Herrmann,  jr..  John  E.  Herrmann.  ^  Liebenthal  to  Henry  Depper- 
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ST.  JOSEPH’S  COLLEGE,  HAYS,  KAN. 


one  of  the  explorers  of  1874,  and  arrived  in  Bremen  by  way  of  Tambow^ 
Koslow,  Grjasi,  Orel,  Smolensk,  Witebsk,  Wershbolow,  Eydtkuhnen,  and 
Berlin,  before  the  first  party,  who  had  been  forced  to  wait  four  days  on  a 
ship,  had  left.  They  all  took  passage  in  the  steamship  Ohio  of  the  North- 
German  Lloyd,  November  2,  and  after  a  rough  voyage  of  twenty-one  days 
landed  in  Baltimore  November  23,^4  1875. 

At  Baltimore  Nicholas  Schamne  made  an  agreement  with  C.  B.  Schmidt, 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  In  his  company  they  went  to  Topeka, 
arriving  November  28.36  For  three  days  all  remained  in  the  vacant  King 
bridge  building  (now  a  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  shops),  meantime 
seeking  a  home.  Most  of  the  arrivals  rented  houses  in  North  Topeka  and 
devoted  themselves  to  various  occupations,  on  railroads,  farms,  etc.  The 
first  trip  in  search  of  land  was  made  under  direction  of  C.  B.  Schmidt  as  far 
west  as  Great  Bend  and  Lamed. 3"  The  price  of  land  (five  dollars  per  acre) 
and  want  of  locations  adapted  to  the  establishment  of  colonies,  because  few 
homesteads  could  be  had,  deterred  the  settlers.  On  their  return  to  Topeka 
A.  Roedelheimer,  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  spoke  of  the  advantageous  land  his 
company  could  offer,  and  later  made  three  trips  with  the  men  as  far  west 
as  Hays  and  Ellis.  The  first  land  shown  was  near  Hog  Back,  but  this 
pleased  so  little  that  the  men  determined  to  return  to  Russia.  Thereupon 
they  were  shown  land  near  Catharine  and  on  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  and 

Note  33.— This  route  was  taken  by  all  subsequent  parties. 

Note  34.— Ath.  Karlin,  supplemented  by  communication  of  C.  F.  Hanna,  deputy  collector  at 
Baltimore,  through  kindness  of  W.  Stanton. 

Note  35.— Jos.  Stremel  is  followed  in  the  above;  it  is  but  one  of  many  explanations  of  how 
the  German-Russians  came  to  Kansas. 

Note  36.— Ath.  Karlin,  p.  6. 

Note  37.— Nich.  Schamne  accompanied  the  men  to  Lamed  (J.  Herrmann)  and,  considering 
his  task  as  completed,  returned  to  Russia,  where  he  was  questioned  by  many  (J.  Linnenberger, 
I,  pp.  144-145). 
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finally  that  on  which  Herzog  now  stands.  This  land  was  cheap  ($2  to  $2.50 
per  acre)  and  adapted  to  forming  colonies. 

On  February  21,  1876,  fourteen  families  of  those  named  above  (the  last 
of  the  list  excepting  the  Lechleiter  and  Peter  Schaefer  and  John  Peter 
Schaefer  families  and  including  the  Waldschmidt  family)  came  to  Hays, 
and  on  the  day  following  moved  to  the  present  site  of  Liebenthal,39  section 
21,  township  16,  range  18  west,  in  Rush  county.  On  March  1,  1876  the 
families  from  Katharinenstadt  ( Bissing,  Karlin,  Koerner)  arrived  in  Hays. 
They  rented  Krueger’s  store  and  remained  there  one  month  and  seven  days. 
Each  morning  they  drove  to  their  future  home  (where  Catharine  now 
stands),  and  worked  at  constructing  their  houses  of  lumber  which  they 
hauled  from  Hays.  April  8  they  moved  to  their  new  dwellings  Four 
delegates  representing  the  immigrants  from  Herzog  had  originally  chosen 
land  near  Hog  Back.  This  choice  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  men 

who  later  inspected  it.^i  The  final  choice  was  section  1,  township  14  south 
range  17  west. 

April  8,  twenty-three  families  (mentioned  first  in  the  list  above)  came  to 
Victoria  and  erected  their  first  dwellings  on  the  east  bank  of  Victoria  creek 
a  little  west  of  the  present  town.  ^2  ’ 

June  H/23,  1876, «  a  large  body  from  the  southwestern  colonies,  occupy- 
mg  three  cars,  left  Saratow.  These  were:  Andrew  Desch  (4)  Geora-e 
Etzel  (2)  Anton  Hokmeister  (6),  Gottlieb  Jacobs  (11),  Joseph  Jacobs  (S), 
Mathew  Jacobs  (2),  Michael  Jacobs  (2),  George  Schmidt  (6),  John  Schmidt 
0).  Joseph  Schmidt  (2),  Jacob  Schoenfeld  (3),  all  of  Pfeifer,  Russia;  John 
Meder  (2),  John  Schlieter  (5),  Matthias  Vogel  (4),  all  of  Kamenka;  George 
Seitz  (3),  Casper  Seitz,  of  Semenowka;  John  Breit,  Valentine  Schoenfeld 
(5),  Peter  Breit  (3),  and  George  Dome  (7),  all  of  Pfeifer.  The  following 
day  June  12/24,  a  party  from  Katherinenstadt  followed  in  two  cars:  John 
Karim  (5)  Karl  Koerner  (4),  Frederic  Meis  (2),  Mrs.  Meis  (widow,  8) 
Andrew  Schmidt  (2),  Jacob  Schmidt  (5),  John  Schmidt  (3),  Peter  Schmidt 

(widow,  3),  Mrs.  A.  Schuetz  (widow,  7),  Henry  Staab 
(5),  Karl  Staab  (5),  August  Walter  (5),  Frederic  Walter  (8),  Jacob  Walter 
(4),  Jacob  Welz  (3).  On  the  13/2.5th  they  overtook  the  firsi’par  yan^  con¬ 
tinued  on  together  to  Orel;  here  the  latter  party  left  in  advance  of  the 
former  but  were  overtaken  at  Eydtkuhnen.  George  Schmidt  and  JoL 
Meder  here  attached  themselves  to  those  of  Katharinenstadt  and  went  with 
them  by  Hamburg  «  arriving  in  Hays,  Kan.,  July  26-  and  in  Catharine  the 
day  following.  The  others  took  the  Bremen  route,  arriving  in  Topeka  July 

emploved  by  the  settlers 

after  grain”  (J.  Stremel).  cibcicaxe  a  little  ot  the  soil  to  discover  whether  it  “tasted 

of  the  colonies  in  Ellis  county.^^LiebenthaT4^?n 

south  of  the  south  line  of  Ellis  county?  Timber  township.  Rush  county,  three  miles 


Note  41. -J.  Lang. 


Note  40.— A.  Karlin,  pp.  8-9. 

Note  42.— J.  Linnenberger.  II.  15.  16. 

days^  J™  ">^0  ot  Pfeifer/difter  by  three 

Rafaels  Verein:  M^s7rs*T^doreMeTOberg?nd*AlexancS?ich*  representatives  of  the  St. 
in  New  York  (A.  Walter).  i^e^'^ieynoerg  and  Alexander  Schroeder  in  Hamburg.  Jos.  Koelble 

Note  45. -Their  advent  is  recorded  in  the  Ellis  County  Star.  vol.  I.  n.  17. 
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23.  Some  of  the  same  party  (not  mentioned  above) ,  partly  from  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Koehler  and  Hildmann,  never  left  Topeka.  Thirteen  of  the 
families,  the  first  mentioned  above,  went  to  Hays  August  20  (or  23),  and 
the  following  day  to  the  vicinity  of  Pfeifer,  settling  on  section  25  in 
Freedom  township.  George  Schmidt  and  John  Meder  joined  them,  while 
John  Breit  and  V.  Schoenfeld  came  in  February,  1878,  Peter  Breit  Decem¬ 
ber,  1878,  George  Dome  in  1879. 


Parochial  School  House,  Catharine,  Ellis  County. 


The  largest  single  expedition  was  that  which  set  out  shortly  after  Mr. 
B.  Brungardt  had  undertaken  to  secure  passes  for  108  families  at  eighteen 
rubles;  after  some  delays,  and  some  gifts  to  the  governor,  all  were  secured 
but  four;  these  latter  were  refused  because  the  persons  had  drawn  red  bal- 
lots^and  were  held  for  recruits.  A  petition  to  the  war  department  and  one 
to  the  minister  of  war  were  fruitless.  As  a  last  resort  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  the  czar  and  arrangements  made  to  delay  the  answer  so  that  it  would 
reach  the  colony  only  after  all  had  passed  the  Russian  border.  The  whole 
party  occupied  seventeen  coaches  on  leaving  Saratow,  June  26 /July  8.  At 
Duenaburg  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  Mennonites,  who  occupied  ten 
coaches. The  larger  body  separated  at  Eydtkuhnen.  Some  of  the  first 
arrivals  had  complained  in  letters  of  treatment  on  board  the  ship  of  the 
North-German  Lloyd,  and  had  advised  their  friends  who  contemplated  em¬ 
igration  to  take  another  route.  Because  of  this  Mr.  Weinberg,  as  agent  of 
the  Hamburg-American  line,  prevailed  on  some  to  go  by  Hamburg;  this 
route  was  taken  by  those  who  settled  in  Munjor,  Schoenchen  and  Lieben- 
thal.^'^  The  others  arranged  for  transportation  to  New  York  at  thirty-eight 
rubles,  with  an  agent  of  Johanning  &  Behmer  of  the  North-German  Lloyd, 


Note  46.— B.  Brungardt. 


Note  47. — C.  Herrglotz. 
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and  to  the  number  of  1454  souls  took  passage  on  the  “Mosel.”  In  Castle 
Garden  various  offers  of  transportation  were  made  ranging  from  $18  to  $22. 
These  were  refused,  and  finally  an  agreement  made  for  sixteen  rubles  (the 
ruble  had  then  a  rating  of  seventy-two  cents)  per  passenger.  The  Men- 
nonites  went  to  Nebraska. The  others  were:  Peter  Braun,  Peter  Andrew 
Braun  (3),  Andrew  Brungardt,  sr.  (8),  Balthasar  Brungardt  (5),  Franz  Brun- 
gardt,  sr.  (8),  Franz  Brungardt  (2),  John  Peter  Brungardt,  Peter  Brun¬ 
gardt  (6),  Peter  Brungardt  (9),  Alois  Dening  (8),  Michael  Dening  (6),  An¬ 
drew  Dmkel,  George  Dinkel  (4),  John  Peter  Dinkel  (5),  Michael  Dreiling,  sr 
(3),  Anton  M.  Dreiling  (5),  Franz  M.  Dreiling  (4),  Michael  M.  Dreiling  (4)' 
Peter  M.  Dreiling  (3),  John  Dreiling,  Elizabeth  Dreiling,  Paulina  Dreiling* 
John  Frank,  Joseph  Kapp,  Adam  Knoll  (5),  Michael  Kuhn,  sr.  (4),  John 
Kuhn,  sr.  (3),  Andrew  Kuhn  (4),  John  Kuhn  (3),  Michael  Kuhn  (10),  Michael 
Kuhn,  jr.  (3),  Anton  Mermis  (6),  Michael  Pfeifer,  sr.  (13),  Adam  Riedel 
pi),  Martin  Riedel  (5),  Michael  Riedel  (3),  Peter  Rome  (3),  Ignaz  Sander 
IJ-  Schamber  (5),  Andrew  Scheck,  sr.  (3),  Andrew  Scheck  (8) 

Michael  Schmidtberger,  John  Vonfeld  (14),  John  Wasinger  (7),  John  Wind- 
holz  Michael  Weigel  (10),  John  Wittmann  (8),  Peter  Wittmann  (3),  Martin 
Yunker  (8),  Peter  Yunker  (4),  all  of  Herzog,  Russia;  JohnLeiker  (7)  Anton 
Rupp  (8),  Caspar  Rupp  (6),  Jacob  Rupp  (4),  of  Obermonjour,  Russia;  Jo- 
^ph  Graf,  sr.  (5),  Martin  Quint  (8),  Michael  Quint  (8),  of  Louis,  Russia* 
enry  Gerber,  of  Graf,  Russia.  All  these,  excepting  Peter  Yunker  who 

remained  in  Topeka  till  1877,  made  their  home  in  Herzog,  arriving  in  Vic¬ 
toria  August  3,  1876.^051 

By  way  of  Hamburg-New  York  came  meanwhile  the  founders  of  Munjor 
These  were  Jacob  Engel,  John  Berg  (5),  Franz  Leiker  (4),  Henry  Leiker 
/o!’  Leiker  (4),  Joseph  Leiker  (7),  Joseph  Leiker  (3),  Konrad  Leiker 

(3),  Michael  Leiker  (4),  Nicholas  Leiker  (4),  Peter  Leiker  (6),  all  of 
Obermonjour,  Russia;  John  Dechant  (4),  John  Herl  (6),  Henry  Miller  (2) 
enry  Ruder  (7),  Stanislaus  Ruder  (3),  Joseph  Schreibvogel,  Anton  Schu¬ 
macher  p),  George  Schumacher  (3),  Henry  Schumacher  (4),  Catharine 
Schumacher  (widow,  5),  all  of  Wittman,  Russia;  Nicholas  Eberle  (6) 
Peter  Gross  (5),  Matthias  Rohr  (6),  Peter  Rohr  (4),  of  Mariental;  Anton 
Wasinger  (8),  Antim  Wasinger,  jr.  (4),  of  Schoenchen ;  Anton  Schneider 
(5),  Peter  Stoecklein  (7),  of  Gattung  ;  John  Goetz  (6),  of  Herzog.  52  Por 
several  days  these  families  remained  in  Herzog,  and  then  moved  to  a  place 
on  Big  creek,  north  of  the  present  site  of  Munjor.  After  two  months’  stay 

at  this  place  they  removed  to  section  25,  in  Wheatland  township,  where  Mun¬ 
jor  now  stands.  ^3 

The  accessions  to  Liebenthal  at  this  time  (they  came  with  those  of  Mun- 
jor)  were  Henry  Depperschmidt  (6),  Peter  Depperschmidt  (10),  John  Jacob 
Schoenthaler  (3)  Karl  Herrglotz,  Helen  Herrglotz,  Jacob  Monsch,  Joseph 
onsch  (3),  Michael  Schmidt  (7),  Simon  Schoenthaler  (7),  Joseph  Schuck- 
mann  (2),  Frederic  Werth  (4),  Jacob  Werth  (4),  John  Werth,  sr  (3),  John 

Note  48.— B.  Brungardt. 

ing  SVArSni?"  Brungardt;  supplemented  by  J.  S.  Dreil- 

Note  50.-B.  Brungardt;  see  Ellis  County  Star.  I  (1876),  n.  19. 

were  added^to  Catharine  (A.^Walter,\^h^^^^^^’  ^<^^o®nchen,  and  Peter  Gross,  of  Mariental. 
Note  52.  Rev.  Julius  Becker,  O.  M.  Cap. 


Note  53.  John  K.  Leiker. 
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Peter  Werth  (3),  Karl  Werth  (8),  Louis  Werth,  Jacob  Zimmermann  (8). 
All  these  were  of  Schoenchen,  Russia,  and  arrived  in  Liebenthal  on  the  eve 
of  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  August  15,  which  was  signal¬ 
ized  by  the  visit  of  Rev.  M.  Huhn  to  the  colony.  The  following  month, 
September,  another  party  from  Neu-Obermonjour  arrived  in  Liebenthal, 
coming  by  Hamburg.  The  names  are  :  Adam  Bieker  (5) ,  Frank  Dreher 
(6),  John  Dreher  (4),  Konrad  Dreher  (3),  Philip  Dreher  (9),  Frederic  Graf 
(6),  Joseph  Rumbach,  Joseph  Zimmermann  (4). 

A  small  body  of  emigrants  from  Rothamel  left  Saratow  July  12/24,  1876. 
The  list  is:  John  J.  Basgall  (4),  his  brother  Joseph  Basgall  (4),  Martin  M. 
Appelhans,  John  J.  Basgall  (5),  Elizabeth  Basgall  (widow,  5),  her  son  Joseph 
Basgall  (2),  Martin  Appelhans  (7),  John  Basgall,  son  of  John  J.  Basgall  (3), 
Alois  Hartmann.  The  three  mentioned  first  made  the  trip  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  The  others  went  to  Ohio  to  visit  Martin  Basgall,  who  had  gone 
there  in  October,  1875.  The  three  mentioned  last  remained  in  Ohio  till 
August,  1877,  while  the  others,  after  a  brief  stay,  continued  their  journey, 
coming  to  Pfeifer  late  in  September,  1876. 

About  the  same  time,  September  26,  Jacob  Staab  (2),  J.  Jacob  Staab  (7), 
John  Staab  (4),  Peter  Staab  (5),  Raymond  Staab  (2),  Peter  Ubert  (6),  of 
Katharinenstadt,  arrived  in  Catharine. 

The  last  to  arrive  in  1876  were  those  who  set  out  on  September  18/30 
from  Saratow  and  journeying  by  Hamburg  took  passage  in  the  “Gellert” 
of  the  Hamburg-American  line,  landed  in  New  York,5®  and  arrived  in  Hays 
November  1.  The  names  are:  Karl  Karlin  (6),  Leonard  Mittelmeier  (5),  of 
Katharinenstadt;  Jacob  Meier  (12),  Henry  Paul  (4),  Michael  Peter  (4),  of 
Louis;  John  Giebler  (3),  of  Obermonjour,  whose  destination  was  Catharine; 
Anton  Befort  (3),  Konrad  Befort  (3),  Michael  Graf,  Christian  Hertl,  John 
Klaus  (3),  John  Kranna witter,  Jacob  John  Leiker  (4),  Jacob  Pfannenstiel, 
all  of  Obermonjour,  Russia,  who  made  Munjor  their  home. 

The  year  1877  saw  the  founding  of  Schoenchen.  As  related  above,  those 
who  had  come  from  Schoenchen  in  Russia  had  settled  in  Liebenthal.  The 
second  party  was  made  up  entirely  of  families  from  Schoenchen,  and  with 
these  those  already  in  Liebenthal  had  agreed  to  remove  the  village  to  the 
east  half  of  section  16,  in  Rush  county.  This  site  was  more  elevated,  larger 
(the  plat  in  section  21  contained  but  forty  acres),  and  had  good  water. 
Some  had  built  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  16,  when  a  difficulty 
arose.  Section  16  being  school  land,  and  the  settlers  being  unable  to  pay 
for  it  in  full,  could  secure  no  patent,  and  for  that  reason  could  deed  no  land 
for  the  erection  of  a  church.  Meanwhile,  unknown  to  the  Schoenchen 
party,  and  in  seeming  violation  of  the  agreement,  John  Schaefer  of  Lieben¬ 
thal  had  donated  four  acres  for  a  church  in  Liebenthal.  Because  of  this 
the  settlers  in  Liebenthal  felt  justified  in  remaining  on  section  21,  while 
those  who  had  erected  dwellings  on  section  16,  in  anger  moved  these 
dwellings  to  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  28,  township  15  south,  range 
18  west,  the  present  site  of  Schoenchen,  April-May,  1877.  Thus  was 
Schoenchen  founded  by  those  from  Neu-Obermonjour  of  the  first  party 
(1875),  all  of  the  second  party  (August,  1876)  excepting  the  three  families 

Note  54.— See  Ellis  County  Star,  vol.  I  (1876),  n.  26. 

Note  55.— A.  Walter,  156.  Note  56.  — Andrew  Meier. 


Note  57.— Rev.  Julius  Becker.  O.  M  Cap.,  Messrs.  Andrew  Meier  and  A.  Walter. 
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first  mentioned  in  the  list  above,  all  of  the  third  party  (September,  1876) 
excepting  the  Philip  Dreher  family. 

The  original  name  of  the  village  was  San  Antonio.  The  villagers  being 
partly  from  Schoenchen,  partly  from  Neu-Obermonjour,  there  had  been 
some  disagreement  as  to  naming  the  new  village.  A  compromise  was 
effected  by  naming  the  village  Schoenchen  and  naming  the  church  St. 
Anthony,  which  saint  had  been  church  patron  in  Neu-Obermonjour,  Russia^  ss 


4 


ST.  ANTHONY’S  CHURCH, 
Schoenchen,  Ellis  County. 


August  6,  1877,  two  families  were  added  to  Catharine:  Joseph  Giebler  (3) , 
of  Obermonjour,  and  Frederic  Weilert  (2),  of  Katharinenstadt.^®  The  only 
other  arrivals  of  1877  were  John  Kaeberlein  (6),  Jacob  Kissner  (4),  Kaspar 
Ki^er  (2),  Adam  Stegmann  (5),  Matthew  Stegmann  (3),  all  of  Pfeifer; 


Note  58.  April  18,  1885;  see  platbook  of  Ellis  county,  p.  69. 
Note  59.-A.  Walter,  16a. 
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John  Ingenthron  (6),  Anton  Stremel  (3),  Anton  Stremel,  jr.  (5),  John  Stremel 
(2),  Michael  Urban  (6),  Jacob  Urban  (3),  Joseph  Urban  (5),  Stephen  Urban 

(6) ,  George  Urban  (3),  Mrs.  Michael  Urban  (widow,  3),  George  Urban  (6, 
and  2  stepsons,  George  and  Jacob  Burkart,  8),  all  of  Kamenka.  They  left 
Saratow  in  October,  and  came  to  Pfeifer  by  Hamburg,  November  14. 
John  Kreutzer  (7),  of  Liebenthal,  Russia,  and  John  Rohr  (5),  of  Marienthal, 
Russia,  arrived  in  Liebenthal,  Kan.,  about  January  1,  1877.  The  year  1878 
marked  the  waning  of  immigration  to  Ellis  county.  June  20,  from  Ka¬ 
menka,  came  Andrew  Bahl  (5),  Jacob  Lang,  sr.  (3),  Peter  Roth  (4),  Mrs. 
C.  Schaefer  (widow,  3),  her  son  George  Schaefer  (4);  all,  excepting  the 
Lang  family  who  remained  in  Herzog,  went  to  Pfeifer. 

July  20,  1878,  the  following  families  arrived  in  Catharine:  Peter  Leikam 

(7) ,  Jacob  Mueller  (2),  Jacob  Mueller,  jr.  (2),  Michael  Weilert  (9);  all  these 
had  lived  in  Katharinenstadt.®®  Late  in  July  or  early  in  August  a  small 
number  from  Obermonjour  were  added  to  Munjor:  Gerard  Befort  (6),  Anton 
Dechant  (4),  Carl  Dechant  (5),  Jacob  Engel  (6),  Peter  Klaus  (8),  John 
Pfannenstiel  (5),  Konrad  Rupp  (9),  John  Stoecklein  (7).  Two  weeks  later 
Anton  Gabel  came  alone  to  Munjor. 

The  large  emigration  from  Herzog  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  the  en¬ 
couraging  letters  of  the  Kansas  settlers,  had  aroused  in  those  remaining  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  would  emigrate,  in  consequence  of 
which  property  depreciated  so  that  those  who  sold  their  belongings  in  the 
fall  of  1877  were  forced  to  sell  them  at  a  sacrifice.  March  10/22,  1878,  Mr. 
Schwefel,  a  Vertrauensmann,  went  to  Samara  to  secure  the  necessary 
passes,  and  returned  to  Herzog  early  in  June,  receiving  twenty-five  rubles 
for  each  pass.  Remaining  till  after  harvest,  the  party  set  out  from  Her¬ 
zog  August  8/20.  In  Saratow  a  gentleman  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Jos.  Linnenberger,  who  led  the  party,  to  the  strict  laws  of  Russia  control¬ 
ling  emigration,  in  consequence  of  many  who  had  gone  to  Brazil  having 
become  a  burden  to  the  government  by  returning  penniless.  Mr.  Linnen¬ 
berger  telegraphed  from  Saratow  to  Eydtkuhnen  for  a  Vertrauensmann, 
William  Scheitweiler,  who  met  the  party  at  W  itebsk.  On  the  German 

border  each  emigrant  was  required  to  have  150  rubles  if  over  ten  years  of 
age,  75  if  under  ten  years,  38  if  less  than  one  year  old.  An  investigation 
by  the  Vertrauensmann  revealed  the  fact  that  the  party  had  enough  money 
for  all  but  two;  those  who  had  more  money  than  needed  lent  it  to  others. 
As  only  the  heads  of  families  left  the  train  to  procure  tickets,  two  were  re¬ 
ported  as  having  died  before  the  departure  from  Saratow,  and  thus  they 
with  the  others  passed  the  border  without  difficulty,  s®  The  outgoing  vessel 
“Rhein”  being  crowded,  a  representative  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  party  to  wait  three  days  in  Bremen  at  the  company’s  expense, 
for  the  next  ship,  the  “Leipzig.”®^  After  twelve  and  one-half  days  they 
landed  in  Castle  Garden,  arriving  in  Victoria,  by  St.  Louis,  September  15. 
Following  are  the  names  as  given  in  the  contract  with  the  North-German 


Note  60.— A.  Walter.  16a. 
Note  62.— J.  Linnenberger, 
Note  64.— J.  Linnenberger, 
Note  66.— J.  Linnenberger, 
Note  68.— J.  Linnenberger, 
Note  70.— J.  Linnenberger, 


Note  61. 

,  24. 

Note  63. 

164. 

Note  65, 

197. 

Note  67. 

204. 

Note  69. 

245. 

John  K.  Leiker. 

•J.  Linnenberger,  I,  166. 
J.  Linnenberger,  I,  195. 
J.  Linnenberger,  I,  200. 
J.  Linnenberger,  I,  212. 
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Interior  of  church  at  Catharine,  Ellis  county. 
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Lloyd,  which  Mr.  Linnenberger  still  preserves:  John  Billinger  (2),  Anton 
Dening  (6),  Andrew  Goetz  (4),  Henry  Hausen  (2),  Peter  Kuhn  (7),  Joseph 
Linnenberger  (10),  John  Pfeifer  (11),  Michael  Vonf eld  (2),  Valentine  Weigel 
(8),  John  Windholtz  (12),  all  of  Herzog;  John  Ernst  (3),  Laurence  Herr¬ 
mann  (10),  Adam  Ernst  (8),  Joseph  Gassmann  (11),  Andrew  Korbe  (11), 
Peter  Pfannenstiel  (11),  all  of  Mariental.  The  four  families  mentioned  last 
and  the  Anton  Dening  family  settled  in  Munjor,  the  others  in  Herzog. 

This  was  the  last  large  body  to  immigrate  to  Ellis  county.  As  stated 
above,  military  service  was  disliked,  but  not  regarded  as  a  violence  to  con¬ 
science,  as  in  the  case  of  [Mennonites.  With  the  lapse  of  years  the  colo¬ 
nists  on  the  Wolga  had  come  to  look  upon  conscription  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  letters  relating  the  hardships  in  the  New  World  had  given  mili- 
-  tary  service  the  appearance  of  a  lesser  evil. 

The  following  list  of  later  arrivals  in  Catharine  is  given  by  A.  Walter : 
November  25,  1878,  Dorothea  Beilmann,  Jacob  Dorzweiler  (4),  Anna  Mittel- 
meier,  Henry  Wolf  (6);'^^  October  30,  1888,  Henry  Karlin  (7),  Jacob  Lei- 
kam  (4) ;  1892,  Philip  Meis,  Karl  A.  Staab  (3) ;  Anton  Kinderknecht,  of 
Mariental ;  1898,  Peter  Antony,  of  Boregard ;  all  others  were  from  Kath- 
arinenstadt.  From  1876  till  January,  1903,  222  persons  (among  them  some 
from  Austria  and  Germany)  had  settled  in  Catharine;  of  these  27  had  gone 
to  other  places,  34  had  died;  the  number  of  residents,  1903,  was  551.^2 
Munjor,  in  January,  1897,  had  130  families,  numbering  794  souls;  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1899,  150  families  with  899  souls;  January,  1900,  156  families  with  931 
souls. ’^3  Herzog  is  the  largest  of  the  villages  in  Ellis  county;  January, 
1895,  the  congregation,  which  included  some  German  families,  numbered 
1700  souls.  Pfeifer  is  fourth,  Schoenchen  fifth  in  size.’^^ 

Though  by  no  means  a  friend  of  the  Catholic  religion,’’®  Catharine  II  had 
not  molested  the  Catholic  colonists.  The  first  priests  in  the  colonies  had 
been  Germans  sent  by  the  government  from  St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  Reval, 
and  other  cities  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  They  were  followed  by  Polish 
priests  who  understood  no  German.  In  1802  the  government  sent  German 
Jesuits  into  the  colonies.  These  were  ejected  in  1820.  Their  successors 
were  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Trinitarians,  Vincentians,  Lazarists— all  Pol¬ 
ish.’®  These  were  gradually  supplemented  and  supplanted  by  secular 
priests  from  various  Polish  dioceses,’®  Germans  followed  after  the  erection 

Note  71.— In  1879  Jacob  Weisner  (10),  of  Kamenka,  came  to  Pfeifer.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  data  of  arrivals  later  than  1878. 

Note  72.— A.  Walter,  16a.  Note  73. — Munjor  Chronicle,  pp.  18,  29,  34. 

Note  74.— Victoria  Chronicle,  p.  48. 

Note  75. — The  total  number  of  immigrants  to  Ellis  county  given  in  the  lists  above  is  1387: 
with  some  allowance  for  errors,  late  arrivals,  etc.,  it  may  be  estimated  that  these  settlers  form  15 
per  cent  of  all  from  Russia  who  have  made  Kansas  their  home.— Henry  Gannet,  Gazetteer  of 
Kansas,  Washington,  1898  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  n,  154),  p.  14,  gives  the  total  number  of  Russian- 
born  inhabitants  of  Kansas  as  10.740. 

Note  76. — During  her  reign  5000  Catholic  parishes  in  four  dioceses  were  reduced  to  1000,  and 
more  than  7,000,000  United  Greeks  had  been  forced  into  the  Russian  Church.  ( Katholische  Mis- 
sionen,  1886,  pp.  101-102.) 

Note  77.— July  21.  1773,  Pope  Clement  XIV  had  suppressed  the  Jesuit  order  ;  in  Prussia  they 
continued  till  1780 ;  in  Russia  Catharine  II  hindered  the  suppression.  The  order  was  restored 
August  7,  1814,  by  Pius  VIII. 

Note  78.— Zottmann,  pp.  100-104 ;  Schneider,  in  Historisch-politische  Blaetter,  CXV,  pp.. 
426-430. 


Note  79. — Katholische  Missionen,  1906,  p.  99. 
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of  the  diocese  of  Tiraspol,  1847,  especially  under  the  energetic  Bishop  F. 
X.  von  Zottmann.®® 

When  the  colonists,  who  were  all  Catholics,  arrived  in  Ellis  county,  there 
was  no  Catholic  church  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  west  of  Salina.  In  each  of 
the  colonies  a  large  cross  of  wood  was  erected  about  which  the  people  gath¬ 
ered  for  devotions  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  In  Herzog  the  cross  stood  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  section  l.®i  In  Munjor  it  was  in  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  section  25.  Here  the  rosary  and  prayers  for  mass  and  litanies  were 
prayed.  ®2  In  Catharine  the  cross  was  planted  about  200  yards  from  the 
■first  dwellings;  a  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  a  cross  made  by  Justus 
Bissing  and  still  preserved  in  the  church;  prayers  were  recited  and  songs 
sung  on  the  way,  a  litany  recited  at  the  cross.  This  was  continued  on  Sun¬ 
days  when  no  priest  visited  the  colonies  till  1879.  ®3  In  Pfeifer  the  cross  was 
in  the  south  part  of  the  village  plat  on  section  25,  in  Liebenthal,  northeast 
of  the  present  church.  The  cross  in  Schoenchen  was  not  used  for  public 
devotions.®^ 

The  first  priest  to  visit  the  colonies  was  Rev.  Adolf  Wibbert.  In  March 
of  1876,  when  at  Fort  Hays,  he  promised  to  come  to  the  colonies  on  his  next 
trip.®®  It  seems  his  first  visit  was  in  April.  At  that  time  Rev.  A.  Wibbert 
was  stationed  at  Salina.  On  the  third  Saturday  of  each  month  he  had  di¬ 
vine  service  in  the  public  school  at  Ellis;  on  Sunday  in  one  of  the  barracks 
of  the  fort  at  Hays;  on  Monday  in  Liebenthal,  to  which  place  the  people  of 
Schoenchen  and  Munjor  came;  on  Tuesday  in  Herzog;  on  Wednesday  in 
Catharine.®®  This  continued  till  the  advent  of  Rev.  V.  Sommereisen.  Rev. 
Martin  Huhn,  then  rector  of  Epiphany  church,  Leavenworth,  paid  one  visit 
to  the  colonies  in  August,  1876.  ®7  In  October  Rev.  Valentine  Sommereisen 
took  up  his  residence  in  Hays  with  spiritual  charge  of  the  colonies,  which 
he  visited  each  month  till  May,  1878.  He  was  the  first  priest  to  visit 
Pfeifer.®® 


Note  80.— Some  instances  of  the  piety  of  the  emigrants  have  been  recorded.  To  those  who  en¬ 
deavored  to  dissuade  the  first  arrivals  (1875)  from  settling  on  the  prairie  the  men  replied  :  “God 
is  everywhere.’’  Those  who  left  Katharinenstadt  in  June,  1876,  sang  the  song :  “  Gott  ist  unsere 
Zuflucht  und  Staerke  “  on  board  the  steamboat  from  their  home  to  Saratow ;  throughout  the  trip 
they  sang  and  prayed  in  common  ( Walter,  136,  14a).  Those  who  left  Herzog  in  August,  1878,  re¬ 
ceived  the  sacraments  the  day  previous  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  departure  Father  Dobropo’lski 
delivered  a  sermon ;  the  entire  congregation  conducted  the  emigrants  in  procession  with  song 
(  Grosser  Gott  wir  loben  Dich  ’’ )  and  prayer  to  the  first  wayside  cross,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  village ;  here  a  litany  was  prayed  and  a  last  adieu  taken  ( Linnenberger,  I,  pp.  166-170) . 
In  Bremen  they  again  received  the  sacraments  of  Father  Schlosser;  seven  children  also  received 
their  first  holy  communion  in  Bremen  (Linnenberger,  I,  p,.30 ;  II,  p.  213) ;  on  the  ship  they  prayed 
the  rosary  in  common  (Linnenberger,  I,  p.  222),  likewise  on  the  train  when  nearing  Victoria 
(Linnenberger.  I,  p.  241). 

Note  81.— B.  Brungardt.  Note  82.— J.  Schlyer,  John  K.  Leiker. 

Note  83. -A.  Walter,  146,  15a.  Note  84.— Rev.  C.  Menig. 

Note  85.— J.  Herrmann. 

Note  86. -Letter  of  Rev.  A.  Wibbert,  January  19,  1910.  The  entries  by  Father  Wibbert  in 
the  baptismal  register  at  Salina  are  dated:  Big  Timber  (Liebenthal),  June  26;  Big  Timber  July 
23,  Liebenthal,  August  28;  Big  Timber,  September  25;  Herzog,  September  26.  (Kindness  of  Rev. 
John  Maher.)  In  addition  to  these  missions.  Father  Wibbert  had  divine  service  in  Wilson 
Ellsworth,  Lincoln  Center,  Terra  Cotta  and  Brookfield,  till  1879  (letter).  Born  October  27,  1844,’ 
in  Stadtlohn,  Westfalen,  Germany,  in  America  since  September  4,  1873,  ordained  April  16  1875* 
now  in  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Note  87.— In  Liebenthal  he  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  August  15  (J.  E.  Herr¬ 
mann;  in  Herzog  he  buried  F.  Brungardt,  who  died  August  15  (F.  Brungardt),  and  was  also  in 
Catharine  (Ath.  Carlin).  Father  Huhn  is  now  in  Independence,  Washington  county,  Texas. 
Unhappily  soon  after  his  arrival  there  his  library  and  many  of  his  records  were  destroyed  by 
fire  (letter  of  March  17,  1910). 

Note  88. -Born  May  28.  1829,  in  Rufach,  Alsatia;  in  America  since  1854,  ordained  March  8 
18o6,  died  on  his  estate  northeast  of  Hays,  January  25,  1897.  The  first  baptism  in  the  colonies  by 
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Church  at  Munjor. 

Rt.  Rev.  Louis  M.  Fink,  0.  S.  B. ,  of  Leavenworth,  in  whose  diocese  the 
colonies  then  lay,  and  Rev.  Hyacinth  Epp,  0.  M.  Cap.,  at  the  time  commis¬ 
sary  of  the  Capuchins,  who  had  come  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1873,  because  of 
the  “Kulturkampf ,  ”  then  at  its  height  in  Germany,  visited  Herzog  January 
31,  1878.  Bishop  Fink  had  requested  the  Capuchins  to  take  spiritual  charge 
of  the  colonies,  and  after  some  hesitation— the  number  of  Capuchins  was 
small— Rev.  Matthew  Hau,  0.  M.  Cap.  (in  America  since  1873),  and  Rev. 
Anastasius  Mueller,  0.  M.  Cap.  (in  America  since  August,  1876,  now  in 
Wemding,  Bavaria),  came  to  Herzog  May  11,  1878.  The  former  died  June 
25,  and  was  succeeded,  July  15,  by  Rev.  Jos.  Cal.  Mayershofer,  0.  M.  Cap. 
(in  America  since  May,  1874,  now  in  Eichstaett,  Bavaria).  August  25,  1883, 
Bishop  Fink  entrusted  to  the  Capuchin  fathers  the  spiritual  care  of  all 
Catholics  in  Ellis  county  north  of  the  Smoky  Hill  river;  this  was  ratified  by 

Father  Sommereisen  is  dated  October  22,  1876  (copy  in  Herzog  register).  Monthly  visits  are 
recorded  for  Munjor  (chronicle,  p.  3).  Catharine  was  visited  regularly  only  since  August,  1877 
<A.  Walter).  Compare  table,  pp,  17-19. 
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Yr. 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


Herzog. 


Rev.  Adolf  Wibbert. 

(Oct.*)  Rev.  Valentine  Sommereisen. 

«  4  «  « 

(May)  Rev.  Matthew  Hau,  O.  M.  Cap . 

(Jul.)  Rev.  Jos.  Cal.  Mayershofer,  O.  M.  Cap. . 


(  t 

«  < 


«  < 


(Sep.*)  Rev.  Anthony  Schuermann,  O.  M.  Cap.  o 


*  4 
i  i 
4  4 


4  4 
4  < 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


(Aug.)  Rev.  James  Muench,  O.  M.  Cap . 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Anselm  Bayerau,  O.  M.  Cap. . . . 
(Aug.)  Rev.  Gabriel  Spaeth,  O.  M.  Cap . 

*  *  4  4  4  4 

(Oct.)  Rev.  Matthew Savelsberg,  O.  M.  Cap. 


Munjor. 


Rev.  Valentine  Sommereisen. 

Rev.  Anastasius  Mueller,  O.  M.  Cap. 6 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


Rev.  James  Muench,  O.  M.  Cap. 

(Mar.)  Rev.  Andrew  Eisenhut,  O.  M.  Cap. 
(Apr.)  Rev.  James  Muench,  O.  M.  Cap. 
(Oct.)  Rev.  Francis  K.  Strobel,  O.  M.  Cap. 

(Jan.)  Rev.  Martin  Muelders,  0.  M.  Cap. 
(Aug.)  Rev.  Matthew  Savelsberg,  O.  M.  Cap. 

4  4  f  i  4  4^ 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


(Aug.)  Rev.  Gabriel  Spaeth,  O.  M.  Cap 


•  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


(Aug.)  Rev.  Leo  Egger,  O.  M.  Cap . 

4  4  <  •  4  4 

<4  44  44  •••.. 

(Jun.)  Rev.  Chilian  Lutz,  O.  M.  Cap _ 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

44  4  4  4  4  . 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Jerome  Mueller,  O.  M.  Cap, 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


(Jan.)  Rev.  Martin  Muelders,  O.  M.  Cap. 
(Jun.)  Rev.  Matthew  Savelsberg,  O.  M.  Cap. 
(Nov.)  Rev.  Albert  Andlauer,  O.  M.  Cap. 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


(Sep.)  Rev.  Hilary  Maier,  O.  M.  Cap. 

4  4  (  4  4  4 

(Sep.)  Rev.  Nicholas  Deinlein,  O.  M.  Cap. 
(Aug.)  Rev.  Leo  Egger,  O.  M.  Cap. 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


(Aug.)  Rev.  Chilian  Lutz,  O.  M.  Cap. 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(Jun.)  Rev.  Leo  Egger,  O.  M.  Cap. 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Raphael  Schwarz,  O.  M.  Cap. 
(Aug.)  Rev.  Emmeram  Kausler,  O.  M.  (ilap. 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


(Aug.)  Rev.  Herman  Jos.  Peters.  O.  M.  Cap. 


The  dates  marked  with  a  (*)  are  taken  from  the  baptismal  records  and  are  approximate. 

priest  is  given  in  Cutler’s  History  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  p.  1295.  He  died  J uly  30,  1887,  in  Herman,  Pa. 

Mueller.  O.  M.  Cap.,  at  times  visited  Pfeifer,  1878-’80;  no 
O  M  Cap^  learned:  all  entries  m  the  baptismal  records  are  by  Rev.  Jos.  Cal.  Mayershofer, 


the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  October  21,  1883.89  The  table 
(pp.  17-19)  gives  the  names  of  the  priests  who  have  labored  in  the  colonies, 
with  the  time  and  duration  of  their  activity.  9o  This  list  does  not  give  the 
names  of  all  priests  who  have  labored  among  the  settlers.  The  larger 
parishes,  Herzog  and  Munjor,  have  had  an  assistant  priest  for  several  years; 
the  parishes  of  Hays  (since  1878),  Ellis  (since  1893)  and  Walker  (since 
1904),  which  are  now  largely  made  up  of  Russian  settlers,  the  parishes  of 
Emmeram  (since  1901),  Antonio  (since  1904),  Hyacinth  (since  1906)  and 
Vincent  (since  1907)  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Capuchin  fathers. 

Divine  services  were  tirst  held  in  Herzog  in  the  dwelling  of  A.  Dreiling, 
but  the  floor  proving  unequal  to  the  weight  a  frame  church  was  built  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  house,  the  south  wall  of  the  dwelling  serving  as  north  wall  of  the 
church.  This  structure  was  about  40  x  24  feet,  and  could  accommodate  but 
part  of  the  congregation.  9i  Hon.  Walter  C.  Maxwell,  a  Catholic  Englishman 

Note  89.-Seraphic  Child,  vol.  VII  (1908).  p.  3. 

A®  different  colonies  had 

LiXnthaW^n^ Tsqq^r  hoMay  Herzog  Since  1881,  Munjor  since  1891.  Schoenchen  arid 

ijieDentnal  since  1899,  Catharine  and  Pfeifer  since  1903. 

Note  91.— B.  Brungardt  and  others. 
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Yr. 


Catharine. 


Pfeifer, 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 


Rev.  Adolf  Wibbert. 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Val.  Sommereisen . 

Rev.  Matthew  Hau.  O.  M.  Cap . 

Rev.  Jos.  Cal.  Mayershofer,  O.  M.  Cap. 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

Rev.  Anthony  Berger,  O.  M.  Cap . 

Rev.  James  Muench,  O.  M,  Cap . 

( Jul.)  Rev.  Anastasius  Mueller,  O.  M.  Cap. . . 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Martin  Muelders,  O.  M.  Cap . 


(Spring)  Rev.  Val.  Sommereisen, 

Rev.  Jos.  Cal.  Mayershofer,  O.  M.  Cap,  6 

Rev.  Jos.  Cal.  Mayershofer,  O.  M.  Cap. 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(Nov.)  Rev.  Anthony  Berger,  O.  M,  Cap. 
Rev.  James  Muench,  O.  M.  Cap. 

Rev.  Andrew  Eisenhut,  O.  M.  Cap. 

(Apr.)  Rev.  Jos,  Hardes. 

(Jun.)  Rev.  Ph.  Brockard. 

(Nov.)  Rev.  W.  Bitter. 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 
1893 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


(Aug.)  Rev.  Matthew  Savelsberg,  O.  M.  Cap. 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Matthew  Savelsberg,  O.  M.  Cap. 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(Mar.)  Rev.  Martin  Muelders,  O.  M.  Cap . 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(Dec.)  Rev.  Chilian  Lutz.  O.  M.  Cap . 

(Aug,)  Rev,  Emmeram  Kausler,  O.  M.  Cap . . 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Joseph  Trageser,  O,  M.  Cap . 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

44  44  44 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Jerome  Mueller,  O.  M.  Cap . 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

44  44  44 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Joseph  Trageser,  O.  M.  Cap . 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Alphons  Hillenbrand,  O,  M.  Cap. 

(Aug.)  Rev.  James  Steppe,  O.  M.  Cap . 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Matthew  Savelsberg,  O.  M.  Cap. 


(Jun.)  Rev,  Maurus  Strobel,  O,  M.  Cap. 
(Aug.)  Rev.  K.  T.  Withopf. 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

(Nov.)  Rev.  Emmeram  Kausler,  O.  M,  Cap. 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

Rev.  Chrysostom  Jacob,  O.  M.  Cap. 

(Jun.)  Rev.  Emmeram  Kausler,  O.  M.  Cap. 

4  4  4  <  4  4 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Clement  Pfeifer,  O.  M.  Cap. 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(Aug.)  Rev.  Jerome  Mueller,  O.  M.  Cap. 
(Aug.)  Rev.  Joseph  Trageser,  O.  M.^  Cap. 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(May)  Rev.  Peter  Burkard. 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 


then  living  south  of  Victoria,  undertook  to  build  a  stone  church  for  the  set¬ 
tlers  on  section  1,  north  of  the  present  dwellings.  In  June,  1877,  he  had  col¬ 
lected  $700,  the  total  sum  subscribed  was  $1500,  and  the  only  condition  attached 
was  that  the  settlers  haul  the  necessary  stone.  In  August,  1877,  plans  and 
specifications  had  been  completed  by  Henry  Bergsland,  who  also  received 
the  contract.  ^2  This  church,  which  measured  60x30x15  feet,  soon  proving 
to  be  too  small,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Rev.  Hyacinth  Epp,  0.  M.  Cap.,  donated  ten  acres  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  7  for  a  church  and  school,  June  9,  1879.^3  Rev.  A.  Schuermann, 
O.  M,  Cap.,  altered  theoriginal  designof  Rev.  Jos.  C.  Mayershofer,  O.M.Cap., 
and  superintended  the  building  of  the  new  church,  which  measured 
168x46x35  and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  600.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
June  1,  1880;  consecration  by  Rt.  Rev.  L.  M.  Fink  took  place  October  19, 
1884.  The  cash  cost  of  construction  was  about  $8000,^=  $1875  of  which 


Note  92. — Ellis  County  Star,  vol.  II  (1877),  Nos.  12,  14,  19. 

Note  93.— Victoria  Chronicle,  p.  7;  Ellis  Co.  Deeds,  vol.  F,  p.  294  (kindness  of  A.  Schueler), 
Rev.  Hyacinth  Epp.  O.  M.  Cap.,  in  1879  called  on  S.  J.  Gilmore,  land  commissioner  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  in  Salina.  Being  absent,  Mr.  Gilmore  wrote  to  Rev.  H.  Epp,  who  had  stopped 
at  Leavenworth,  promising  to  “give  a  grant  of  ten"*acres”  (letter  of  Rev.  H.  Epp,  February  20, 
1888,  in  monastery  at  Victoria.) 

Note  94.— These  (length  and  breadth)  are  (inner)  measurements  by  Jos.  Marshall,  architect. 
The  measurements  in  Cutler’s  History  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  p.  1294,  and  Kinderfreund,  vol. 
VII,  p.  74,  which  latter  is  taken  from  the  Victoria  Chronicle,  p.  9,  differ  slightly.  The  length 
includes  the  monastic  choir.  The  building  was  dismantled  1909. 

Note  95.— Diocesan  Report  for  1885.  The  Maxwell  family  contributed  more  than  $1000  (Vic¬ 
toria  Chronicle,  p,  9).  In  a  record  of  letters  still  preserved  there  is  one  May  11, 1883,  thanking 
Hon.  B.  Maxwell  for  $100. 
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Yr. 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 
909 


Schoenchen. 


Liebenthal. 


Rev.  Val,  Sommereisen . 

Rev.  Anastasius  Mueller,  O.  M.  Cap 
«  «  •  <  «  • 


(Sep.)  Rev.  James  Muench,  O.  M.  Cap . 

•  «  •  4  «  < 

(Apr.)  Rev.  Andrew  Eisenhut.  O.  M.  Cap _ 

(Apr.)  Rev.  Joseph  Hardes . 

Rev.  Ph.  Brockard . 

(Nov.)  Rev.  W.  Bitter . 


(Aug.)  Rev.  K.  T.  Withopf . 

(Dec.)  Rev.  Jos.  B.  Disselkamp 

(Sep.)  Rev.  F.  J.  Hartmann ... . 
«  <  <  < 

(Dec.)  Rev.  John  M.  Sklenar. . . 

«  <  4  • 

(Nov.)  Rev.  A.  J.  Abel . 

4  4  4  4 

(Aug.)  Rev.  B.  Schroeder . 


Rev.  Adof  Wibbert. 

Rev.  Val.  Sommereisen. 

4  4  it 

Rev.  Anastasius  Mueller.  O.  M.  Cap. 

44  4  «  4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

Rev.  James  Muench,  O.  M.  Cap. 

44  44  44 

Rev.  Andrew  Eisenhut,  O.  M.  Cap. 
Rev.  Joseph  Hardes. 

Rev.  Ph.  Brockard. 

(Nov.)  Rev.  W.  Bitter. 

4  4  4  4 

(Aug.)  Rev.  K.  T.  Withopf. 

(Dec.*)  Rev.  Jos.  B.  Disselkamp. 
(Sep.*)  Rev.  F.  J.  Hartmann. 

4  4  4  4 

(Dec.*)  Rev.  John  M.  Sklenar. 

4  4  4  4 

(Nov.)  Rev.  A.  J.  Abel. 

4  4  4  4 

(Aug.)  Rev.  B.  Schroeder. 


4  4  4  4 

44  44  . . 

• 

( May*)  Rev.  Richard  Dei,  6.  M.  Cap. 

( Sep.*)  Rev.  Emmeram  Kausler,  O.  M.  Cap 
(Dec.*)  Rev.  Richard  Dei.  O.  M,  Cap. 

( Feb.*)  Rev.  Emmeram  Kausler,  O.  M.  Cap 
(Jul.)  Rev.  Michael  Neff,  O.  M.  Cap . 

4  4  4  4  ^ 


4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 


(Aug.)  Rev.  Rudolf  Stollenwerk. 
Rev.  Rudolf  Stollenwerk. 


(Aug.)  Rev.  Theodose  Mullan,  O.  M.  Cap, 
(Aug.)  Rev.  Michael  Neff,  O.  M.  Cap . 

4  4  4  4 


(May)  Rev.  Chas.  Menig.. 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4  ** 

44  44** 


Father  Anthony  Schuermann  collected  in  England  and  Westphalia  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  visit  to  Rome,  1884.  The  plans  for  the  church  now  building  were 
completed  as  early  as  December,  1905,  by  John  T.  Comes,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
In  1908  these  were  revised  and  modified  by  Jos.  Marshall,  of  Topeka. 
Building  operations  began  November,  1908,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  1909,  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Cunningham,  and  the  structure  should  be 
completed  December,  1910.  The  total  length  of  the  building  is  220  feet,  the 
breadth  73  feet,  in  the  transept  107  feet.  The  towers  will  be  141  feet  high. 

The  first  frame  church  in  Munjor  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1877  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  February  of  the  following  year.^e  It  measured  41x20  feet.  In 
1883,  16  feet  were  added  by  Rev.  Andrew  Eisenhut,  0.  M.  Cap.^^  The  cor¬ 
ner  stone  of  the  present  stone  church  was  laid  Passion  Sunday,  1889,  and 
dedicated  Trinity  Sunday,  1890,  by  V.  Rev.  Francis  Wolf,  0.  M.  Cap.  The 
tower  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1906.  The  building  measures  105x49x60 
feet.®8  In  Catharine  divine  service  was  held  in  the  school  built  in  1879,  till 
the  completion  of  the  present  church,  which  was  begun  May  19,  1890,  and 
dedicated  October  6,  1892,  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Hennessy,  of  Wichita,  loo 
Rev.  Jos.  C.  Mayershofer,  0.  M.  Cap.,  erected  a  church  measuring  28x26 
feet  in  Pfeifer  in  1879.  This  was  supplanted  by  the  present  structure  in 
1889-^90.  It  measures  65x40  feet  and  cost  $2700.101  A  stone  church  was 

Note  96.— Munjor  Chronicle,  p.  3.  Note  97.-Kinderfreund.  vol.  VII,  p.  98. 

Note  98.-Munjor  Chronicle,  pp.  6,  7,  79.  Note  99.-J.  Schmidt,  p.  11. 

Note  100.— A.  Walter;  Seraphic  Child,  vol.  VII,  p.  63.  Note  101.— Rev.  P.  Burkard. 
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Rev.  ANTHONY  SCHUERMANN, 

O.  M.  Cap. 

The  best  beloved  of  the  pastors  of  Herzog. 
He  excelled  as  priest,  orator,  physician. 


Rev.  JEROME  MUELLER, 

O.  M.  Cap. 

Pastor  of  St.  Fidelis  church,  at  Herzog, 
Kansas. 


begun  in  Schoenchen  in  1879.  It  was  designed  to  be  30x18x15  feet,  and  the 
walls  were  completed,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  a  heavy  rain  caused  the 
wall  to  split.  The  structure  was  abandoned,  and  in  its  stead  a  frame  build¬ 
ing  30x18x9  feet  was  erected  in  the  fall  of  1881.  In  1885  Rev.  Jos.  Hardes 
had  stone  hauled  and  his  successor  built  the  foundation  for  another  church 
to  the  water  table.  A  heavy  rain  so  weakened  the  wall  of  the  cellar  that 
the  undertaking  progressed  no  further.  The  present  church  was  begun  in 
the  spring  of  1900.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  April  18,  the  building  dedi¬ 
cated  June  13,  1901.  The  designer  and  builder  was  Rev.  Emmeram  Kaus- 
ler,  0.  M.  Cap.,  who  had  been  a  stonemason  in  his  youth.  LiebenthaTs 
first  church,  which  still  stands,  and  is  used  as  a  school,  was  begun  April, 
1877,  and  completed  October,  1878.  The  corner  stone  of  the  present  im¬ 
posing  structure  was  laid  Thanksgiving  day,  1902.  Its  dedication,  by  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Hennessy,  took  place  May  28,  1905.  Rev.  R.  Stollenwerk  di¬ 
rected  the  building  operations.  The  architect  was  V.  Klutho,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  attendance  at  divine  service  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  may  be  said 
to  be  exemplary.  In  the  early  days  those  from  Pfeifer  and  Catharine  came 
to  Herzog  to  attend  mass.  Many  attend  several  or  all  masses  on  Sunday, 
and  those  who  can  the  afternoon  services,  vespers  and  benediction.  Candle¬ 
mas  day  (February  2),  St.  Blasius  (February  3),  and  Holy  Week  services 
are  well  attended.  On  St.  Mark  (April  25),  Rogation  days  (the  three  days 
before  the  feast  of  the  Ascension) ,  and  Corpus  Christi,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  takes  part  in  the  procession,  which  even  nowin  favorable  weather 
makes  a  circuit  of  more  than  a  mile.  In  early  days  the  procession  from 
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Now  being:  erected  at  Herzog;  will  be  completed  1911.  Estimated 
cost,  $125,000.  To  succeed  the  church  built  in  1880,  and  dis¬ 
mantled  in  1909. 
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Catharine  terminated  in  Herzog  (a 
distance  of  eight  miles),  as  did  that 
from  Munjor  (eight  miles),  and 
Pfeifer  (10  miles).  The  Munjor 
procession  went  once  (1881)  to  Pfei¬ 
fer  (nine  miles),  102  26^  1892,  to 

Catharine;  the  Herzog  procession 
went  to  Munjor.  To  the  present 
day  one  may  see  the  people  praying 
with  outstretched  arms  in  church 
and  hear  the  greeting  exchanged 
when  one  enters  his  pew :  ‘  ‘  Gelobt 
sei  Jesus  Christus.  ”  Children  are 
brought  to  baptism  for  the  most  part 
on  the  day  of  birth.  At  wakes  it  is 
customary  to  pray  the  rosary  each 
hour.  In  Catharine  it  is  the  custom 
when  one  dies  to  ring  the  church  bell 
at  evening,  when  all  the  villagers  as¬ 
semble  in  church  to  pray  a  rosary 
for  the  departed  one.  This  is  repeated 
each  evening  till  the  funeral. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  anent 
the  monasteries,  towards  the  erec- 

His  name  is  a  household  word  in  the  three  tion  of  which  the  settlers  COntrib- 
large  colonies  in  which  he  has  labored.  ,  t  ,•! 

uted  by  hauling  building  material 
free  of  charge,  and  in  some  instances  by  money.  The  first  residence  of  the 
Capuchins  in  Herzog  was  the  dwelling  of  A.  Dreiling.  In  September,  1878, 
Rev.  Jos.  C.  Mayershofer,  0.  M.  Cap.,  built  an  annex  to  the  church  on  sec¬ 
tion  1.  It  ran  south  at  right  angles  to  the  church,  and  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1879.  In  April,  1880,  a  building,  69x36  feet,  two  stories,  was  built 
on  section  7,  joining  the  east  end  of  the  church,  running  south,  completed  1882. 
Towards  this  the  “Ludwig  Missionsverein”  of  Bavaria  gave  4000  marks. 

In  the  summer  of  1892  an  additional  two-story  building,  43x27  feet,  was 
erected  east  of  the  old  building,  and  still  stands,  The  structure  of  1880 
was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  present  monastery,  for  which  stone  was 
hauled  by  the  settlers,  beginning  October  16, 1901.  September  11,  1902,  the 
walls  were  completed,  and  the  edifice  dedicated  May  27,  1903. The  build¬ 
ing  is  two  stories,  145  feet  long,  with  two  wings,  90  and  100  feet,  and  is  a 
study  house  (philosophy)  for  the  younger  members  of  the  order. 


Rev.  MATHEW  SAVELSBERG, 
O.  M,  Cap. 


Note  102,— Rev.  J.  Becker,  O.  M.  Cap.  Note  103. — Munjor  Chronicle,  p.  10. 

Note  104. — Messrs.  Dreiling.  Rome. 

Note  105.— October  7,  1894,  the  Herzog  congregation  vowed  to  keep  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph 
(March  19)  as  holiday  of  obligation  (Victoria  Chronicle,  p.  44)  to  implore  a  blessing  on  the  crops. 
A  like  vow  was  made  in  Munjor  and  Catharine. 

Note  106.— Kinderfreund,  vol.  VII,  p,  73. 

Note  107.— Victoria  Chronicle,  p.  9 ;  an  interesting  letter  of  Rev.  Hyacinth  Epp,  O.  M.  Cap. 
to  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Muenchen-Freising,  dated  May  27.  1879,  asking  for  aid  of  the 
society,  is  given  in  “'Annalen  der  Verbreitung  des  Glaubens,”  vol.  XLIX  (Munich,  1881),  p.  87-94; 
p.  424  of  the  same  volume  the  disbursement  is  recorded:  “To  build  Capuchin  monastery  in  Her¬ 
zog,  4000  M.” 


Note  108.— Victoria  Chronicle,  p,  37. 


Note  109. — Victoria  Chronicle,  pp.  69,  77,  80. 
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From  the  monastery  in  Herzog  as  center  all  congregations  were  cared 
for  till  1893,  in  which  year  a  frame  building  was' bought  in  Hays  and  ar¬ 
ranged  as  hospice.  A  stone  building  superseded  this  in  1898,  from  which 
point  Schoenchen  was  cared  for  while  in  charge  of  the  Capuchins,  as  also 
Munjor  till  August,  1902,  when  the  hospice  at  Munjor  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  over  $5000,^  which  was  borne  by  the  congregation.  Catharine  was 
attached  to  Hays  in  1903-’08,  since  which  year  the  pastor  resides  in  the 
hospice  there. 

A  parish  house,  32x30  feet,  was  built  in  Pfeifer,  1886,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1500;  the  present  building,  completed  1907,  cost  nearly  $6000. 
The  parochial  residence  in  Schoenchen  was  built  in  1905-’06.  ‘  At  present  a 
large  parish  house  is  building  in  Liebenthal  to  replace  the  present  frame 
structure,  built  in  1889. 

The  successive  dwellings  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes  in  Herzog  are  re¬ 
corded  below.  In  1885  a  two-story  stone  dwelling,  26  x  36  feet,  was  built 
for  the  Sisters  in  Munjor.  In  1907-’08  a  two-story  frame  dwelling  was 
erected  in  Catharine.  Before  that  time  the  Sisters  had  occupied  the  annex 
built  to  the  church.  A  convent  was  built  in  Pfeifer  in  1905,  and  at  Schoen¬ 
chen  the  same  year.  In  Liebenthal  part  of  the  old  church  has  served  as 
convent  since  1905.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes  have  charge  of  the  parish 
schools  in  Herzog,  Munjor  and  Catharine ;  while  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
of  Concordia,  Kan.,  teach  in  Pfeifer  and  Schoenchen,  and  the  Dominican 
Sisters  of  Great  Bend  in  Liebenthal. 

Educational  progress  in  the  colonies  has  kept  pace  with  the  general  de¬ 
velopment.  The  beginnings  were  humble.  In 'Herzog,  e  g.,  school  was  first 
taught  in  the  home  of  John  Sander,  and  later,  of  Alois  Dreiling,”^  by  P. 
Linnenberger,  who  had  studied*  in  the  seminar  at  Saratow.  August  29,  1879, 
Sisters  Agatha  and  Aureate  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Agnes,  from  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  came  to  Herzog.  The  church  built  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Max¬ 
well  served  the  double  purpose  of  church  and  school,  a  movable  partition 
dividing  off  the  sanctuary.  The  school-benches  of  the  period  are  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  present  school.  These  benches  were  removed  each  Friday 
and  stacked  up  outside  by  the  school-children  (the  church  had  neither  pews 
nor  benches);  on  Monday  they  were  returned.  The  Sisters  dwelt  for  a 
time  in  A.  Dreiling’s  house ;  later  they  removed  to  the  annex  built  to  the 
church  in  1878.  Rev.  Anselm  Bayerau,  0.  M.  Cap.,  in  1888  built  a  school 
(at  present  the  Sisters’  convent),  north  of  the  new  church  on  section  7. 
This,  66  X  30  X  23  feet,  had  four  large  rooms.  A  home  for  the  Sisters  was 
built  northeast  of  the  school  on  section  6,  36  x  26  x  18  feet.  The  present 
commodious  school,  with  eight  large  rooms,  was  built  by  Rev.  Gabriel 
Spaeth,  0.  M.  Cap.,  December  10,  1897-July  9,  1898.  ^20 

In  Munjor  the  first  church  also  served  as  school.  The  present  parish 
school  was  designed  by -Justus  Bissing.  It  is  a  stone  structure,  74x36x37 


Note  110.— Kinderfreund,  vol.  VII,  pp.  87-88. 
Note  112. -Rev.  P.  Burkard. 

Note  114.— Munjor  Chronicle,  p.  5. 

Note  116.  — Kinderfreund,  vol.  VII,  p.  73. 
Note  118.— A.  Dreiling. 

Note  120.— Victoria  Chronicle.  p.'53-4. 


Note  111.— Munjor  Chronicle,  pp.  40,  41. 
Note  113.— J.  E.  Herrmann. 

Note  115.— A.  Dreiling. 

Note  117.— Victoria  Chronicle,  p,  8. 
Note  119.— Victoria  Chronicle,  p.  18. 
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JUSTUS  BISSING  AND  WIFE, 

One  of  the  three  families  that  first  settled  at  Catharine. 

feet,  with  four  large  rooms.  The  first  stones  were  hauled  November  30, 
1891;  the  building  completed  September  28,  1893,  at  a  cost  of  $3, 516. 76. 
As  mentioned  before,  a  school  was  built  in  Catharine  in  1879.  This  was 
superseded  in  1902  by  a  stone  building  with  four  large  rooms.  ^  22  The  large 
parochial  school  in  Pfeifer  (65  x  40,  two  stories)  was  built  in  1897-’98,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,000.^23  All  these  buildings  are  of  native  stone.  In  Herzog  eight 
grades  are  taught,  in  Munjor  and  Pfeifer  seven,  in  Catharine  six. 

In  1893  Rev.  Laurence  Becker,  0.  M.  Cap.,  opened  an  advanced  course 
for  boys  in  Hays,  but  because  of  poor  harvests  the  course  was  discontinued 
May  14,  1895.^24  2^905  2;he  project  was  revived,  and  in  1907-’08  the  present 

Hays  Catholic  College  was  erected  by  the  Capuchin  Fathers. 

Of  recent  years  children  of  the  colonies  have  attended  various  institu¬ 
tions:  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Marys;  St.  Benedict’s  College*  Atchison;  St. 
Francis  Solanus’  College,  Quincy,  Ill.;  St.  Fidelis’  College,  Herman,  Pa.; 
Nazareth  Academy,  Concordia,  etc.  Quite  a  number  have  been  profes¬ 
sional  school  teachers. 


w- 


Note  121.— Munjor  Chronicle,  p.  8,  9,  13. 
Note  123.— Rev.  P.  Burkard. 


Note  122.— Rev.  J.  Mueller,  O.  M.  Cap. 
Note  124.— Rev.  E.  Heyl,  O.  M,  Cap. 
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FRED  KARLIN  AND  MARIA  KARLIN. 

One  of  the  three  families  that  first  settled  in  Catharine,  1875. 


Catharine  II  had  allowed  the  colonies  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  exempting  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Russian  officials, 
requiring,  however,  submission  to  the  prevailing  civil  law.  12a  Each  colony 
was  ruled  by  a  vorsteher  (mayor)  assisted  by  two  or  four  beisitzer  (council- 
men),  and  a  schreiber  (secretary),  the  legislative  body  being  made  up  of  the 
heads  of  families.  Since  1798  several  colonies  formed  a  kreis  (circuit),  the 
highest  official  of  which  was  called  obervorsteher.  lae  These  in  turn  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  comptoir  in  Sara  tow,  whose  personnel  were  an  oberrichter  (supreme 
judge)  and  two  mitglieder  (members),  a  secretary  a  bookkeeper,  a  trans- 
ator,  two  physicians  and  a  surveyor.  The  comptoir  was  erected  March  17, 
766  and  subject  to  the  tutel-kanzlei  (protective  chancery)  in  St.  Petersburg, 
instituted  m  1763.127  The  land  of  the  colonies  remained  the  property  of  the 
government,  and  was  divided  periodically  (one  to  six  or  more  years)  by  lot. 


Note  126.— Manifest,  art.  6,  sec.  5. 


Note  126.-Schaab.  1.  c.  n.  43. 


especially  to  affairs  of  school  and  ohiirrVi  comptoir  was  restricted, 

a  oi  scnooi  and  church.  1876  the  comptoir  was  disolved  (Bauer,  pp.  83,  84, 137.) 
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each  one  receiving  an  area  in  keeping  with  the  number  of  male  members  in 
his  family.  One  result  of  this  arrangement  was  that  several  families  formed 
one  household,  children  marrying  at  an  early  age,  but  without  establishing 
a  home.  The  latter  step  required,  in  addition  to  a  permit  of  the  father,  a 
ratification  of  the  gemeinde  (legislative  body).^28  One  other  effect  was  a 
limitation  of  activity,  which  allowed  elder  but  still  robust  men  to  leave  over 
all  work  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

These  institutions  have  had  to  some  extent  their  counterpart  in  America. 
From  April  till  the  fall  of  1876  Herzog  had  its  vorsteher  and  gemeindever- 
sammlung ;  homesteads  were  sought  with  a  view  of  distributing  them  by 
lot.  The  original  village  plat  (section  1,  township  14  south,  range  17  west) 
was  at  request  divided  by  the  land  commissioner  in  Salina  into  strips  of 
forty  acres,  running  east  and  west  through  the  whole  section ;  one  or  several 
individuals  together  purchased  one  or  more  such  strips.  ^29 

The  settlers  in  Munjor  in  1876  bought  section  25,  and  organized  the  Mun- 
jor  Land  Company.  This  having  no  legal  status,  the  Munjor  Land  and 

Grazing  Company  was  organized  and  incorporated  October  11,  1882,  at  the 

_ • 

suggestion  of  John  Schlyer.^^o  Part  of  the  section  was  surveyed  by  G.  R. 
Wolf  for  the  town  site,  each  holder  of  a  lot  being  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  remainder  served  as  grazing  land  for  the  use  of  all  members, 
The  charter  (printed  at  Hays  in  1882)  requires  that  the  company  shall  con¬ 
tinue  fifty  years,  that  five  directors  be  its  officers  (president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  their  number),  that  the  capitalization  be  $10,000,  divided  into 
200  shares  of  $50  each,  that  no  interest  in  the  land  holdings  of  the  company 
be  burdened,  sold  or  transferred  without  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  by-laws  require  quarterly  meetings  (art.  6)  and  annual  election 
of  directors  (art.  2).  August  15,  1888,  the  southern  half  of  the  section  was 
sold.  ^32  In  1897  an  effort  to  disrupt  the  company  failed,  the  court,  February 
20,  upholding  the  conservative  party.  ^23  jn  January,  1899,  deeds  were  given 
for  the  town  lots  only.  1^4  The  company  still  exists,  numbering  at  present 
108  members.  The  last  election  took  place  in  1907.^^5 

The  section  on  which  Catharine  is  built  was  school  land.  At  three  dol¬ 
lars  ’per  acre  the  northwest  quarter  was  bought  by  Frederic  Karlin,  the 
southwest  quarter  by  Frederic  Walter,  the  northeast  quarter  by  Frederic 
Koerner,  the  southeast  quarter  by  Jacob  Walter.  Each  head  of  a  family 
(Hauswirt)  contributed  towards  the  purchase,  and,  in  keeping  with  the 
amount  contributed,  received  one  or  several  shares,  ranging  from  six  to 
thirty-eight  acres,  Five  acres  of  the  meadow  entitled  to  one  lot  in 

Note  128.— Katholische  Missionen,  vol.  34,  p.  130.  Note  129. — B.  Brungardt. 

Note  130. — Because  of  his  many  kindnesses  to  the  settlers  Mr.  Schlyer  has  been  called 
“  Russenvater.” 

Note  131.— J.  Schlyer. 

Note  132.— Minutes  of  the  company,  p.  66.  These  minutes  were  kindly  lent  by  the  officers. 
Cattle  charge  per  month  for  tax  was  10  cents  in  1888;  15  cents  in  1895;  10  cents  in  1898.  (Minutes, 
pp.  61,  73,  98.) 

Note  133.— Munjor  Chronicle,  pp.  18-20.  Note  134.— Minutes,  pp.  82,  83. 

Note  135.— Rev.  J.  Becker,  O.  M.  Cap.  The  northwest  quarter  of  section  30,  on  which  part 
of  Munjor  now  stands,  was  preempted  by  A.  Schneider  and  divided  into  shares  of  IK  acres,  each 
villager  taking  a  share  for  garden  purposes.  Some  built  their  homes  thereon.  Each  received  a 
de^  of  Mr.  Schneider.  ( J.  Schlyer,  A.  Befort.) 

Note  136.— There  was  one  share  of  6  acres,  four  of  7,  one  of  8,  eleven  of  10,  one  of  11,  four 
of  12,  two  of  14.  eight  of  15,  two  of  17,  four  of  20,  one  of  24,  three  of  25,  one  of  30,  one  of  38. 
These  details  are  given  in  Ellis  County  Deeds  and  Contracts,  E,  pp.  246-248. 
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town.  The  four  men  transferred  their  holdings  to  the  shareholders  as  a 
body,  February  18,  1880.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the 
land  other  than  that  on  which  the  village  stands  should  not  be  plowed,  but 
used  only  for  grazing  purposes.  137  The  township  officers  transacted  all 
business  of  the  company  till  1893.  The  charter  of  the  St.  Catharine  Town 
and  Grazing  Company  is  dated  April  12,  1893.  The  company  was  to  exist 
fifty  years  (art.  4);  its  officers  were  five  directors  (art.  5),  who  elected 
of  their  number  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  (art.  8).  Its  capital 
stock  was  $7040,  divided  into  128  shares  of  $55  each  (art.  6).  Article  7  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  property  could  be  purchased,  sold  or  transferred  except  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  stockholders.  i38  In  1897  the  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  gave  deeds  for  the  town  lots.  By-laws  were  drawn  up  and  adopted 
ebruary  13,  1897.  Paragraph  3  to  article  1  of  charter  limits  the  holdings 
of  any  individual  to  ten  shares.  Paragraph  3  to  article  3  provides  that  tax 
dues  for  the  land  are  to  be  covered  by  a  charge  for  pasture.  139  Paragraph 
4  to  article  8  forbade  chopping  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  creek;  dry  wood 
was  removed  by  the  directors  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  An  addition 
to  article  2,  adopted  May  29.  1899,  allowed  any  shareholder  to  sell  or  rent 
his  share  but  made  dwelling  in  the  village  dependent  upon  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  shareholders.  A  proposal  to  divide  the  meadow  was  defeated 
by  thirty-one  against  twenty-five  votes,  in  1908  a  petition  to  the  direc- 
tors  signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  shareholders,  and  asking  that  the  meadow 
resulted  m  apportioning  the  land  by  casting  of  lots,  February 
The  present  division  is  shown  in  the  Ellis  county  plat  book  p  48  It 

of  Pfeifer,  142  as  noted  above,  was  originally  located  on  the 
p  rt  of  section  25,  township  15  south,  range  17  west,  south  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  river.  The  whole  section,  railroad  land,  was  taken  up  in  1876  by  the 
settlers,  as  a  body  represented  by  Gottlieb  Jacobs,  Jacob  Schoenfeld,  John 
Matthias  Vogel,  to  be  paid  in  eleven  years,  and  divided  into 

pr^rT-  because  some  had  not  made  their  payments;  oth¬ 

ers  disliked  the  site,  so  that  in  1884  the  village  was  moved  to  the  present 
location,  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  36.  This  quarter  had  been  taken 
by  John  Schheter  m  1879,  as  a  homestead;  in  1884  all  villagers  contributed 
money  toward  its  purchase.  Mr.  Schlieter’s  patent  is  dated  November  12 

strffi  nf  r  f  ^  shareholder,  a  single  share  being  a 

ter  Lction^^  forty-four  feet  wide  running  east  and  west  through  the  quar- 

Frank  Waldschmidt  had  taken  up  the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  28  as  a  homestead.  On  this  the  village  of  Schoenchen  was  built 
ijie  patent  for  the  land  was  issued  August  30,  1882,  but  not  filed  till  May 

Note  137.— Deeds  and  Contracts,  E,  p.  248. 

Note  138.— Charter  was  kindly  lent  by  A.  Karlin. 

than  eight  nionthsolJ^TMinu\?s!™  15^^,  164, Scents.  1900  6  cents  for  each  head  more 
Note  140.— Minutes,  pp.  175,  176. 

Karii£™  p.  187.  By-laws  and  minutes  of  the  company  were  kindly  lent  by  A. 

BreirGL«-i;cJa,'K^pa°r  Ktae'?  iofsSe5,e?  J-  Peter 

(rir‘Si?“‘“"  “  o'  village,  Pleifer°Sen&  mV  Crosi^^'S^^JSsTII 
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11,  1885. Meanwhile  Mr.  Waldschmidt  had  presented  the  land  to  the 
community.  The  plot  of  the  village  was  recorded  April  18,  1885,  and  five 
men,  Konrad  Dreher,  Joseph  Hardinger,  Frederic  Werth,  John  Peter  Werth 
and  August  Wolf,  appointed  trustees  of  the  town  company,  who  still  con¬ 
tinue  in  office.  This  is  but  nominal,  as  the  transfer  deed  was  lost  without 
being  recorded,  so  that  all  deeds  must  be  signed  by  the  heir  of  Frank  Wald¬ 
schmidt. 


Parochial  School  House  at  Herzog,  Ellis  County;  375  pupils, 


In  Liebenthal  the  town  site  (twenty-seven  acres  in  northwest  quarter  and 
thirteen  acres  in  northeast  quarter  of  section  21)  was  purchased  by  Jacob 
Herrmann,  John  Schaefer  and  Nicholas  Bieker  as  representatives  of  the 
settlers,  who  received  deeds  for  their  individual  property  of  Jacob  Herr- 

^^The  different  colonies  in  Ellis  county  were  united  by  no  legal  bond,  as 
the  colonies  in  Russia  had  been.  On  the  contrary,  a  degree  of  rivalry  ex¬ 
isted  which  the  years  have  served  to  mollify.  Allegiance  to  the  home  vi - 
lage  continues,  however,  so  that  a  map  showing  the  land  holdings  with 
home  and  village  allegiance  of  the  settlers  would  suggest  an  extreme  case 
of  gerrymander.  The  communistic  character  of  the  villages  has  served  o 
unite  the  inhabitants  more  closely  in  social  life,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  family  life  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  same  time  local  antipathies 
did  and  do  exist.  A  result  of  the  seclusion  has  been  the  slow,  and  for  that 
reason  more  healthful,  development  which  allows  the  settlers  to  retain  the 
good  they  have  inherited  while  adopting  the  advantages  of  their  new  coun¬ 
try,  thereby  giving  quality  to  their  citizenship.  On  the  other  hand,^ 


Note  143,— Ellis  County  Deeds,  book  I,  p. 


30. 


Note  144  -Politically  nearly  all  the  settlers  are  Democrats,  and  for  more  than  a  decade  have 
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has  retarded  the  development  of  public  spirit,  and  to  the  present  day  the 
villages  remain  under  township  law,  and  can  boast  of  neither  paved  streets 
nor  water  or  lighting  system,  or  public  utility  other  than  churches  and 
schools. 


These  details  portray  but  in  part  the  activity  of  the  settlers.  Various 
interests,  even  in  the  early  years,  drew  many  from  the  settlements  to  other 
towns.  The  largest  contingent  is  that  at  Hays,  whose  Catholic  congrega¬ 
tion  has  230  Russian  families,  "phe  Ellis  congregation  has  now  some  80 
Russian  families,  Walker,  34.1^7  Beyond  the  confines  of  Ellis  county  are 
now  42  families  in  Gorham,i48  and  15  in  Park,!^^  who  lived  originally  in  Ellis 
county.  New  settlements  have  not  as  yet  arisen  in  the  county,  but  a  nucleus 
to  such  has  been  formed  by  the  erection  of  churches:  Emmeram,  41  families 
originally  from  Jlerzog;i5o  Antonino,  54  families  from  Munjor;i5i  Hyacinth 
28;  Yocomento,  Vincent,  lO’ss  Russian  families.  In  Wichita  county, 
about  26  families  from  Ellis  county  in  1892  founded  Marienthal,i5*  while  in 
Graham  county  the  founding  of  St.  Peter  (named  Hoganville  till  1898)  was 
an  enterprise  undertaken  by  11  families  from  Herzog  in  1894.  At  present 
there  are  about  95  families  there,  6  from  Marienthal,.  Wichita  county;  2 
from  Liebenthal,  Rush  county;  1  from  Munjor;  all  others  from  Herzog. 

Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  several  married  children 
remaining  in  the  home  of  the  parents,  all  forming  one  large  family.  This 
explains  the  many  early  marriages  (at  eighteen  and  sixteen  respectively)  of 
the  first  years  and  even  of  the  present,  as  this  step  did  not  involve  the  care 
of  a  household  and  the  many  responsibilities  attaching  thereto.  The  land 
apportionment  of  Russia  still  operates  in  the  way  of  excluding  girls  from 
inheritance.  The  land  is  divided  among  the  boys,  a  present  in  the  manner 
of  a  dowry  at  marriage  being  usually  the  only  portion  of  girls.  In  a  general 
way  this  system  is  equalizing,  as  nearly  all  marry.  The  status  of  woman  is 
to  all  purposes  that  of  a  “Hausfrau,”  the  home  being  the  sphere  of  her 
activity.  In  the  early  days  she  took  her  place  in  the  harvest  field,  but  of 
late  years  this  has  grown  rare.  The  large  family  is  proverbial  among  the 
settlers,  and  from  every  standpoint  the  family  life  is  pure,  divorce  and 
illegitimates  being  practically  unknown.  The  withdrawal  from  work  on  the 
part  of  men  yet  robust,  mentioned  above,  is  practiced  by  some  few  even  in 
the  land  of  unlimited  activity. 

The  conservatism  implied  in  the  above  is  evidenced  in  the  customs  that 


2.  1903.  President  Roosevelt  received  an  ovation  at  Vic- 

The  train  stopped  four  JnZll 


Note  145.— Rev.  E.  Heyl,  O.  M.  Cap. 
Note  147.  Rev.  P.  Dockler,  O.  M.  Cap. 
Note  149.— Rev.  P.  Hoeller. 

Note  151.  Rev.  B.  Heim,  O.  M.  Cap. 
Note  153.  Rev.  E.  Trischler,  O.  M.  Cap. 
Note  155. — Leonard  N.  Dreiling. 


Note  146. -Rev.  M.  Neff,  O.  M.  Cap. 
Note  148. — Rev.  L.  Wahlmeier. 

Note  150. — Rev.  A.  Herrman,  O.  M.  Cap. 
Note  152.-Rev.  E.  Heyl,  O.  M.  Cap. 
Note  154.— Rev.  Leo  Egger,  O.  M.  Cap. 


hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  settlers  have  faults.  As  in  everv  large 
The^villao-o^^^  some  who  are  intemperate;  broils  have  happened,  but  with  diminishing  freauencv 
in  nii T  r  ^^strustful  of  strangers,  a  result  of  their  confidence  having  been  ibus^d  lnd 
circu1Iti(Si  Thev  are  distrust  withdraws  in  some  instances  money  from 

auent  wfiiio  opinion  (what  farmer  is  not?),  untruthfulness  is  not  infre- 

the  political  candidate  promised  word  of  the  old  settlers  was  good  as  gold  even  to 
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Holy  Cross  Church,  Pfeifer,  Kan. 


still  obtain  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years.  In  part  these  attach  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  feasts.  On  the  eve  of  Christmas  a  lady  dressed  in  white  with 
girdle  of  blue,  and  with  face  veiled,  appears  in  each  family  as  herald  of  the 
“Christ  Kindlein”  (Christ-child).  The  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  without,  a 
knock,  and  she  enters  with  the  greeting:  “Gelobt  sei  Jesus  Christus.*’ 
She  inquires  for  the  youngest  child,  has  it  say  a  prayer  as  evidence  of  dili¬ 
gence  in  this  regard,  and  then  gives  it  Christmas  presents.  The  older 
children  are  frequently  chastised  with  a  rod  because  of  delinquencies  which 
are  recounted.  Gifts  follow;  a  quantity  of  nuts  are  thrown  in  the  air,  and 
as  the  children  scramble  for  their  possessions  the  apparition  is  gone.  Each 
child  (in  Catharine)  on  Christmas  and  Easter  calls  on  its  sponsors  (at  bap¬ 
tism)  to  wish  them  a  happy  feast,  and  is  rewarded  by  sweets,  which  it 
bears  away  in  a  white  cloth.  On  New  Year  the  little  ones  visit  their  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends,  wishing  them  a  Happy  New  Year  (“Ich  wuensche  Euch 
ein  glueckseliges  Neujahr,  langes  Leben,  Gesundheit,  Friede  und  Einigkeit, 
nach  dem  Tode  die  ewige  Glueckseligkeit” ) .  In  this  instance  they  now 
receive  coin,  but  originally  sweets.  The  young  men  celebrate  New  Year 
by  shooting  (“Neujahr  anschiesen”)  before  the  houses  of  their  relatives 
and  friends.  This  serves  as  an  introduction  for  wishing  a  Happy  New  Year 
in  the  words  recorded  above.  In  return  they  receive  refreshments,  and  the 
young  ladies  pin  a  ribbon  to  their  coat.  In  Holy  Week  the  church  bells  are 
silent  from  Thursday  till  Saturday.  In  this  interim  the  boys  who  serve  in 
church  go  about  the  village  announcing  with  wooden  clappers  the  time  of 
the  “Angelus”  and  of  divine  service.  After  mass  on  Holy  Saturday  they 
go  from  house  to  house  collecting  eggs  as  meed  of  their  service.  Easter 
morn  ushers  in  the  Oster-Haas  (Easter  rabbit).  Each  child  prepares  a 
nest  on  the  porch  or  near  the  house.  The  little  ones  are  aroused  from  sleep 
by  the  cry:  “Der  Haas  hat  schon  gelegt”  (the  rabbit  has  laid). 

In  the  early  days,  and  to  some  degree  still,  a  variety  of  marriage  customs 
prevailed.  Oral  invitations,  known  as  “Noethigen,”  were  served  by  two 
men  deputed  by  the  fathers  of  the  bridal  couple.  These  men  bore  a  cane  to 

Note  157. — “I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,  long  life,  health,  peace  and  unity,  after  death 
•eternal  happiness.” 
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which  a  ribbon  was  attached.  One  form  of  invitation,  in  use  in  Schoenchen, 
is  as  follows : 

Wir  kommen  nicht  hergeritten, 

Wir  kommen  sicher  geschritten ; 

Braut  und  Braeutigam,  sie  lassen  Euch  bitten, 

Sie  lassen  Euch  laden  insgemein, 

Ihr  sollt  auch  Hochzeitsgaeste  sein. 

Zehn  Gaens-die  muessen  dran, 

Neunzehn  Huehner  und  der  alte  Hahn, 

Die  sind  gefuettert  und  so  fett 
Wie  ein  altes  Wagenbrett. 

Dann  kommt  auch  gleich  die  Kathrin  Woes, 

Und  kocht  auch  gleich  die  dicken  Kloess ; 

Sie  kocht  sie  nach  Belieben 

Und  kocht  auch  gleich  die  roten  Rueben. 

Potz  Blitz  !  Was  faellt  mir  ein  ! 

■  Ich  hab'  ja  vergessen  den  Branntwein. 

Wenn  Ihr  Uns  unser  Stoecklein  ziert,  . 

So  sagen  wir  auch  wo  Ihr  hingehoert.  ” 

As  implied  in  the  invitation,  the  man  was  rewarded  with  refreshments 
or  an  additional  ribbon  was  attached  to  his  cane.  In  Catharine  written  in¬ 
vitations  were  used.  The  eve  of  the  feast,  known  as  Polterabend  (racket- 
eve),  was  marked  by  the  hilarity  of  the  young  folks  with  dancing  and 
music.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  itself,  before  going  to  church  the  bridal 
couple  knelt  on  a  cloth  spread  on  the  floor,  facing  each  other  and  with  hands 
joined,  to  receive  the  blessing  of  their  parents  and  relatives  present.  On 
the  way  to  church  the  bride  walked  in  advance  of  the  groom ;  returning 
from  church  the  order  was  reversed ;  both  ways  a  veritable  fusillade  (at 
present  with  shotgun  and  blank  shells)  was  kept  up  by  young  men  of  the 
party.  Though  seated  at  table  the  bridal  couple  did  not  partake  of  food 
with  the  others,  but  ate  alone  in  another  room  after  the  meal.  While  at 
table  (dinner:  Herzog,  Pfeifer,  Liebenthal,  or  supper:  Schoenchen)  the 
bride  was  robbed  of  one  shoe  by  the  two  cooks  (the  best  in  each  relation¬ 
ship)  or  any  one  present  (Pfeifer) ;  this  shoe,  as  indispensable  for  dancing, 
was  redeemed  for  money  by  the  best  men  (it  being  customary  to  have  four 
witnesses),  which  money  was  given  to  the  bride  (Pfeifer)  or  to  the  cooks 
(Herzog).  Dancing  was  begun  after  the  festal  meal  by  the  bridal  couple 
and  witnesses,  and  during  this  dance  presents  were  pinned  to  the  bride’s 

Note  158.— Rev.  C.  Menig.  ’Tis  not  on  horse  with  much  ado, 

'Tis  staid  on  foot  we  come  to  you. 

Of  'bride  and  groom  to  be’  in  lieu; 

They  now  invite  you,  one  and  all : 

Be  wedding-guests,  both  great  and  small. 

Ten  geese  shall  die,  and  not  one  hen. 

No,  not  one  less  than  nine  and  ten, 

And  too  the  ancient  chanticleer. 

As  plump  and  round  as  wheel  or  sphere. 

Aunt  Kate  the  spoon  and  pan  will  wield 
The  dumplings  firm  and  fat  to  yield, 

To  suit  the  most  exacting  taste; 

And  beets  as  well  she’ll  bake  and  baste. 

Dear  me!  Forgot  I  not  the  best. 

The  brandy  that  awaits  the  guest? — 

Now  round  my  rod  a  riblx)n  twine 
That  I  may  teU  you  place  and  time. 

.  blessing  is  given  when  married  children  leave  their  parents’  home  to  es¬ 

tablish  a  household. 
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dress,  presents  being  of  a  corresponding  nature,  such  as  paper  money,  dry 
goods,  etc.  It  was  customary  for  the  sponsors  of  the  bridal  pair  (at  bap¬ 
tism  and  confirmation)  to  give  a  present  at  marriage.  “KranzkijLchen”  are 
a  peculiarity  of  Pfeifer.  These  are  cakes,  plaited  and  with  a  hole  in  the 
center ;  through  this  the  left  arm  was  introduced,  the  guests  thus  having 
the  cake  at  hand  while  holding  their  glass  with  the  right. 

It  is  also  customary  for  one  offering  best  wishes  on  occasion  of  name- 
day  to  bind  a  ribbon  around  the  right  arm,  above  the  elbow,  of  the  man 
celebrating  the  feast, 

When  the  bishop  visits  the  colonies  inland  it  is  still  custom  to  have  an 
escort  meet  him.  These  so-called  vorreiter  (advance  riders)  are  young  men 
on  horseback,  the  bridle  decked  with  ribbons,  who  gallop  before  the  bishop’s 
carriage,  the  number  being  four  or  more.^®^ 

Half  a  century  ago  A.  Schneider  wrote  of  the  colonists  in  Russia  that 
they  loved  to  come  together  and  play  cards  — Durack,  Kopfbauer  and  Solo  i®^— 
specific  Russian  games.  The  same  is  true  of  their  descendants  in  Kansas, 
and  if  one  remembers  that  many  of  the  old  men  cannot  read,  one  can  better 
understand  that  they  thus  pass  the  long  days  and  evenings.  On  occasion  of 
a  wedding  a  game  of  cards  known  as  “Klopfen”  is  indulged  in.  In  this 
instance  a  little  money  is  staked. 

Both  old  and  young  delight  in  song.  The  songs  are  for  the  most  part 
sacred,  and  are  contained  in  the  “Geistliche  Halszierde,”  a  prayer-  and 
song-book  first  published  about  1846.  ^®3 

The  following  is  a  popular  profane  song,  with  music,  which  has  been 
transmitted  by  tradition,  not  by.  print: 


RURAL  SONG. 
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Note  160.— Various  communications.  The  varieties  of  these  customs  are  many  and  in  no 
village  are  they  absolutely  uniform.  They  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

Note  161. — October  5,  1892,  150  riders  of  Herzog  escorted  Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.  Hennessy  from 
Munjor  to  Herzog.  (Victoria  Chronicle,  p.  36.) 

Note  162.— Historisch-politische  Blaetter,  vol.  CXV,  p.  426. 

Note  163. — I  have  seen  copies  of  1847  (2d  ed.,  printed  in  Sara  tow),  1862,  1907  (printed  in 
Budapest.) 
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SONG. 

I. 

Wie  schoen  ist  das  laendliche  Leben ! 

Ein  Haeuschen  auf  gruenender  Flur 
Mit  schattigen  Baeumen  ungeben— 

Wie  gluecklich  macht  mich  die  Natur ! 

Im  Schatten  der  gruenenden  Baeume 
Da  sitz’  ich  so  gerne  allein, 

Es  wiegen  goldene  Traeume 
Die  schoene  Vergangenheit  ein. 

II. 

Die  Schwalbe  sitzt  oben  an  Dache, 

Sie  zwitschert  ihr  Morgenlied  vor; 

Ich  hoere  sobald  ich  erwache 
Der  Voegelein  lustigen  Chor. 

Die  Wachtel  schlaegt  in  den  Getreide, 

Die  Lerche  singet  in  Hain, 

Es  stimmet  auf  gruenender  Haide 
Die  Lerche  so  froehlich  mit  ein. 

III. 

Zufrieden  leb’  ich  auf  dem  Lande 
Obgleich  ich  kein  Edelmann  bin; 

Es  schwinden  im  mittleren  Stande 
Die  Tage  so  froehlich  dahin. 

Ein  Strahl  der  erwachenden  Sonne 
Draengt  sich  in  mein  Stuebchen  herein; 

Ich  fuehle  unsaegliche  Wonne, 

Kein  Koenig  kann  gluecklicher  sein. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  Schuetzengesellschaft  (marksmen 
society)  founded  in  Catharine  at  suggestion  of  Leonard  Mittelmeier  in  1877. 
Original  members  were  twenty-four,  till  in  1889  ten  were  added,  the  loss 
meanwhile  being  three.  The  officers,  in  each  instance  the  best  marksmen  of 
the  year,  were:  King,  captain,  lieutenant,  and  color  bearer.  The  king  wore 
a  broad  green  scarf,  was  privileged  to  fire  the  first  three  shots  (later  only 
the  first  shot),  and  received  as  prize  $1.75.  The  other  officers  wore  green 
badges  and  received  as  prizes  $1.50,  $1.25,  $1.  Annual  feast  was  Pentecost 
Monday.  The  target  was  three  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  with 
five  rings,  the  center  five-eighths  inches.  Only  muzzle-loading  rifl4  and 
round  bullets  could  be  used;  firing  distance  was  350  feet.  Funds  were 
raised  by  a  charge  of  two  cents  for  each  shot,  and  fifty  cents  on  entering 
the  society.  The  number  of  shots  recorded  for  1884  is  862;  1885,  796;  1887, 
884,  1888,  752;  1889,  669.  In  1889  the  society  dissolved,  owing  to  loss  of  its 
funds  through  dishonesty.!®^ 

The  St.  Francis  Society,  in  Munjor,  has  existed  since  1882;  i®®  the  St. 

Note  164 —A.  Walter.  A  notice  of  the  first  feast,  see  in  Ellis  County  Star,  vol.  II  (1877),  n.  6. 

Note  165.— Rev.  J.  Becker,  O.  M.  Cap. 
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Fidelis  Society,  in  Herzog,  since  September  21,  1890.  Both  are  local 
benefit  societies.  Of  recent  years  a  number  of  other  societies  have  been 
organized,  but  some  settlers  still  retain  an  antipathy  to  all  societies  as  a 
thing  having  no  precedent  in  the  colonies  on  the  Wolga. 

The  first  settlers  were  conspicuous  because  of  the  large  coats  lined 
with  sheepskin  which  they  wore  in  winter.  The  upper  part  to  the 
waist  was  close-fitting;  the  lower  part  was  attached  at  the  waist  in 
folds  after  the  manner  of  a  skirt,  causing  it  to  spread  below.  Winter 
caps  were  high  and  elliptic.  Throughout  the  year  the  men  wore  boots  with 
shafts  into  which  the  trousers  were  put;  these  shafts  were  sometimes  dec¬ 
orated  with  flowers  embroidered  in  silk.  Women  and  girls  wore  neither 
hats  nor  bonnets,  but  small  black  shawls,  which  were  often  embroidered  with 
flower  designs  in  colored  silk.  Despite  recent  encroachments  of  the  hat  the 
shawl  still  holds  sway.  The  men  on  their  arrival  wore  long  hair,  i.  e.,  from 
the  crown  to  the  neck;  many  of  the  older  men  still  adhere  to  this  custom. 

Owing  to  their  seclusion  the  colonies  in  Russia  retained  their  native 
tongue  (German),  but  few  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language. 
The  settlers  of  Ellis  county  still  speak  German,  and  there  is  to-day  not  a 
child  of  these  settlements  that  cannot  speak  German  as  well,  and  frequently 
better,  than  English;  this  heritage  is  still  fostered  at  home  and  in  the  par¬ 
ish  school.  The  spoken  German  has  much  similarity  to  that  spoken  in  the 
Palatinate  and  in  Bavaria.  Some  varieties  in  the  language  of  the  different 
villages  still  obtain,  such  as  the  pronunciation  of  e  as  a,  a,  5,  i,  in  such 
words  as  Weizen,  stehen,  etc.  One  peculiarity  is  that  words  are  employed 
in  a  sense  that  is  obsolete,  as  “bloede”  in  the  sense  of  timid;  or  in  a  sense 
otherwise  humorous,  as  “abscheulich,  ”  as  adverb  to  express  a  superlative; 
or  in  a  sense  wholly  unusual,  as  “frech”  (courageous),  “geistreich”  (proud), 
“ruchlos”  (wild),  “schlau”  (crooked),  “unmuendig”  (bashful),  “scharf’" 
(fast) .  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  settlers  are  never  embarrassed  in 
speech,  having  a  readiness  of  coining  new  words,  or  giving  existing  words 
a  new  meaning  should  circumstances  demand  it.  This  may  in  part  explain 
the  unusual  application  of  words.  Because  of  these  peculiarities  of  speech 
even  one  familiar  with  German  often  fails  to  arrive  at  the  thought  it  is 
meant  to  convey. 

There  are  in  use  a  number  of  Latin  expressions,  such  as  “cito,”  “contra,’" 
“versuadieren”  (persuadere),  “stante  pede”;  these  undoubtedly  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  such  as  had  studied  Latin  in  the  seminar.  Various  French 
words,  such  as  “boutel,  charmant,  courage,  goulaien  (goulu),  malheur, 
palitot,  parapluie,  precis,  rendezvous,  reprimand,  ”  are  still  in  use.  This  has 
its  explanation  in  the  predilection  for  French  words  by  Germans  which  had 
its  rise  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  still  obtained  at  the 
time  of  the  exodus  of  our  colonists  from  Germany.  It  was  in  part  due  to 
an  influx  of  French-speaking  persons  (as  prisoners  of  war)  into  the  colonies 
after  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  I,  and  after  the  Crimean  war.  Such  fami¬ 
lies  of  those  who  have  settled  in  Ellis  county  are,  e.  g.,  Storm  and  Vonfeld. 
Numerous  Russian  words  have  been  incorporated  into  the  language  of  the 
settlers.  Such  are  “ambar”  (granary),  “arbus”  (watermelon),  “galosch” 
(overshoe),  “kaback”  (wages),  “kaftan”  (coat),  “kalatsch”  (white  bread). 


Note  166.— Victoria  Chronicle,  p,  24. 
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"‘kaluntsch’’  (swing),  “kardus”  (cap),  “plotnik”  (carpenter),  “polschupka” 
(large  overcoat),  “prostoi”  (common). les 

Tradition  states  that  most  of  those  who  settled  on  the  Wolga  were  artisans 
(weavers,  cobblers,  tailors,  etc.)  and  but  few  farmers. The  new  home 
called  for  agriculture,  and  in  addition  to  cereals  the  colonists  on  the  Wolga 
cultivated  tobacco  and  raised  cattle.  The  emigrants  to  Kansas  were  practi¬ 
cally  all  farmers.  The  table  on  page  36,  compiled  from  the  book  of  Ath. 
Karlin,  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  efforts  and  rewards  of  the  average 
settler. 

Some  few  of  the  settlers  brought  with  them  seed  wheat  {e.g.,  the  Walter 
family  in  1876  brought  ten  pounds  of  Turkish  or  spring  wheat ;  some  of  the 
large  body  that  arrived  in  August,  1876), but  this  was  inadequate  to  the 
demands,  Their  early  efforts  with  spring  wheat  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  had  been  cultivated  with  success  in  Russia.  Experience  has  taught 
that  winter  wheat  must  be  preferred. 

In  early  days  tobacco,  seed  of  which  had  been  brought  by  the  first 
settlers,  was  cultivated  extensively.  There  is  record  of  one  colony  produc¬ 
ing  10,000  pounds  in  1877. i '2  At  the  present  day  a  few  still  raise  tobacco, 
Herzog  being  in  the  van.^'^^  Watermelon  seeds  were  brought  over  by  the 
first  arrivals  and  have  thrived  well.  The  cultivation  of  other  vegetables, 
and  cattle  raising,  have  remained  on  a  small  scale. 

Contemporary  records  laud  the  settlers  as  “industrious  and  econom¬ 
ical.”  174  Taking  results  as  the  best  measure  of  efforts,  the  table  on  page 
525,  compiled  with  much  labor  by  B.  M.  Dreiling  from  the  tax  list,  and 
showing  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  German-Russians  in  1899  and  1909, 
will  best  evince  their  claim  to  this  praise, 

When  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  the  arrivals  were  poor^^e  it  is  plain 

Note  167.— Most  of  the  words  in  the  above  lists  are  due  to  Messrs.  B.  M.  Dreiling  A  Kuhn 
and  A.  Meier. 

Note  168. -The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  Christian  name  in  the  same  family  has 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  distinctive  appellations  in  use :  The  large,  small,  long,  fat,  red,  black 
shorn,  etc.  It  is  frequently  only  thus  that  a  person  can  be  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same 

name. 


Note  169.-A.  Schneider.  1.  c.  p.  419;  A.  Walter,  10a.  who  refers  to  an  old  chronicle.  Bauer 

P*  lo. 

Note  170.— A.  Walter,  H.  Depperschmidt. 


Note  171.— See  Ellis  County  Star.  vol.  I,  n.  2:  colonists  get  wagon  loads  of  seed  from  Hays. 
Note  112.— Ellis  County  Star,  vol.  II,  n.  18. 

Note  173.  1909.  John  P.  Braun  raised  1000  pounds. 

Note  Hi.— Ellis  County  Star.  vol.  I.  n.  19,  23;  vol.  II,  n.  5. 


arrival  of  our  settlers,  is  furnished  by  the 
landm  Ellis  county,  and  the  statement  that  then  1756^2  acres  were  under 
Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Topeka,  1877,  pp.  27  145  ) 
Without  fear  of  exaggeration,  it  may  be  said  that  75  per  cent  of  the  “cultivated”  land  in  Ellis 
county  IS  in  the  hands  of  the  German-Russians. 


had  7.^  interest:  While  in  Topeka.  1875-76,  the  Karlin  family 

brown  gelding,  $80;  another,  $60;  1  brown  mare,  $65;  2  geldings,  $115;  2  oxen  with 

K  50  pS-^l^fA  ^  ^  P^ows,  $36;  5000  pounds  flour  @ 

Ssted  8181^  An  Schmidt  had  $2095  on  his  arrival.  The  first  year  he  in- 

KAld^S^nr  ^  ^^PTigardt  in  1876  bought  a  half  section 

S  Wka  ^  &  ^^PTigardt)  Such  cases  are  exceptions.  J.  Lang,  on  his  arrival 

Jos  ^  purchased  3  horses  and  1  cow,  which  were  stolen;  he  then  with 

hS$3  a  ^  I-  Vonfeld  on  his  arrival  in  Victoria 

wo^inl^AFlf  families  Urban  had  together  1  pair  oxen,  1  plow;  the  boys  by 

the  nex^  snfw  ^  ^  second  pair  of  oxen;  later  they  bought  one  horse,  and 

homeSaS  cnnld  those  who  arrived  in  1878.  but  two  families  were  well-to-do.  No 

35™6)  °  ^  ^  Herzog,  and  railroad  land  cost  $5  to  $8  (Linnenberger,  H  pp 
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Planted  acreage. 

Crop,  bushels. 

Vear, 

Winter 

Spring 

Corn. 

Winter 

Price,  cents. 

Spring 

Com. 

wheat . 

wheat. 

wheat. 

wheat. 

1876 

9 

20 

1876- ’77 

22 

24 

390 

80-90 

• 

@  15-20 

1877-’78 

36 

14 

16 

@  18 

50 

@25 

@  20 

1878-’79 

47 

5 

30 

@  11 

60-65 

@18 

@  20 

1879-’80 

65 

30 

12a 

@  10 

1880-’81 

70 

Oats. 

30 

@  18 

1.05 

Oats. 

4011 

1881-’82 

100 

25 

@  20 

60-70 

@  10 

1883-’84‘= 

115 

12 

37 

@  17 

100 

@  8 

1884-’85 

120 

12 

40 

@  4d 

40 

@30 

@  20 

1885-’86 

140 

11 

31 

2,000 

45-87 

510 

372 

1886-’87 

150 

34 

2,000 

60-80 

e 

1887-’88 

160 

27 

25 

2  302 

100 

f 

1888-’89 

182 

30 

4,350 

684 

1889-’90 

152 

12 

585 

g 

1890-’91 

111 

n 

lU 

1,800 

80-85 

150 

175 

1891-’92 

120 

9 

19 

3,70011 

45-55 

180 

162 

1892-’93 

65 

53 

i 

265 

iQ93_’94 

145 

16 

780j 

k 

1894-’95 

135 

23 

49 

3201 

30-40 

280 

5-6a 

1895-’96 

83 

7 

12 

820“ 

7-8a 

1896  ’97 

160 

3  500 

66-1  05 

J.Oi7U  C/  1 

1897-’98 

170 

. 

. 

2,58011 

50-65 

a.  Crop  total  failure  (Schmidt,  p.  9).  Men  worked  in  Colorado.  Seed  wheat  furnished  by 
U.  P.  R.  R.  @  $0.65  (A.  Karlin,  p.  13). 

b.  Chinch  bug  (A.  Karlin,  p.  14). 

c.  No  record  of  1882-’83. 

d.  Much  rain,  worms,  chinch  bug,  Hessian  fly,  etc.  (A.  Karlin,  p.  18) . 

e.  Chinch  bug  (Karlin,  21). 

/.  Drought  (Karlin,  22). 

g.  Drought  (Karlin,  24). 

h.  Very  good  year  (Schmidt,  11). 

i.  Total  failure  in  wheat  (Schmidt,  11).  June  26,  1893,  first  good  rain  since  August,  1892 
(Victoria  Chronicle,  41). 

j.  Total  failure  (Schmidt,  11).  End  of  June,  1894,  hail  (Victoria  Chronicle,  43);  hail  June 
23.  1894  (Karlin.  30). 

k.  Drought  (Victoria  Chronicle,  43). 

l.  6  bu.  per  acre  (Schmidt,  11);  end  of  April  wind  tore  out  grain  (Victoria  Chronicle,  45), 

m.  7  bu.  per  acre  (Schmidt,  11) ;  end  of  May  hail  north  of  Victoria,  June  6  south  of  Victoria 
(Victoria  Chronicle,  49);  grasshoppers  devoured  cabbage,  cucumbers,  watermelons,  tomatoes 
(Karlin,  34). 

n.  40  acres  resown,  because  eaten  by  grasshoppers  (Karlin,  37). 
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that  their  possessions  were  wrested  for  the  most  part  from  the  stubborn 
glebe.  The  table  on  this  page  shows  the  personal  property  of  the  settlers 
in  1899  and  1909.  This  too  was  kindly  compiled  by  B.  M.  Dreiling  from  the 
assessment  rolls.  Unhappily  the  records  of  1889  were  burned. 


Acreage  and  Valuation  of  lands  owned  by  the  Ellis  county  Russian  settlers,  taken  from  the 

tax  rolls  for  1899  and  1909.* 


Township.  ' 

1899. 

1909. 

No.  of  acres. 

Valuation. 

No.  of  acres. 

Valuation. 

Big  Creek . 

Buckeye  . 

Catharine . 

Ellis  . 

9,966 

160 

12,640 

$153,768  00 
1,914  00 
157  551  00 

19,250 

8,960 

24,920 

6,900 

12.480 
1,120 

20.560 

26.560 
9,480 
3,680 
3,520 

14.480 

16,000 

28,640 

$522,944  00 

138.675  00 
459,933  00 

103.675  00 
200,492  00 

15,915-00 
480,555  00 
508,820  00 
49,594  00 
67,065  00 
34,900  00 
412,830  00 
402,480  00 
554,460  00 

Freedom . 

Hamilton . 

5,840 

69,408  00 

Herzog . 

Lookout . 

Pleasant  Hill . 

Saline . 

Smokv  Hill . 

is,  637 
6,520 
480 
320 

255,771  00 
72,225  00 
3,690  00 
3,000  00 

Victoria . 

Walker . 

Wheatland . 

Totalsl . 

11,940 

8,340 

10,160 

143,520  00 
98,100  00 
136,617  00 

82,003 

$1,095,564  00 

196,550 

$4,052,338  00 

*This  list  does  not  include  land  rented  or  partly  paid.  It  does  not  show  the  land-holdings  of 
the  Liebenthal,  most  lands  of  the  Pfeifer  and  much  of  the  possessions  of  the  Schoenchen  settlers 
which  are  in  Rush  county. 


Personal  Property  assessed  against  the  Russian  settlers  of  Ellis  county. 


Township. 

1899. 

1909. 

Bier  Creek . 

$7,098  00 

$202,287  00 

Buckeye . 

11,035  00 

Catharine . 

7,307  00 

123,793  00 

Ellis . 

23,830  00 

Freedom . 

2,580  00 

74,550  00 

Hamilton . . . 

3,685  00 
131,585  00 

Herzog . 

28,764  00 

Lookout . 

6,297  00 
47  00 

130,938  00 

Pleasant  Hill . 

32,249  00 

Saline . . 

675  00 

11,210  00 

Smokv  Hill . 

12,015  00 

Victoria . 

10,764  00 

140,360  00 

Walker .  . 

3,336  00 
7,881  00 

84,530  00 

Wheatland . 

126,495  00 

Totals .  . 

$74,743  00 

$1,108,562  00 

The  first  who  came  to  Victoria  found  as  the  only  buildings  the  present 
depot  and  one  other  house.  Near  Munjor  was  one  dwelling  (of  J.  Schlyer) ; 
the  sites  of  the  other  villages  were  as  yet  unsettled.  The  English  colonists 
who  had  founded  Victoria  in  1873  gave  employment  to  a  number  of  the 
German-Russians,  also  an  Englishman,  some  distance  from  Munjor.  Most 
found  employment  on  the  railroad,  and  the  money  thus  earned  was  invested 
in  land  and  stock.  A  source  of  income,  1876-’78,  was  the  sale  of  buffalo 
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bones,  strewn  far  and  wide  over  the  prairie,  which  brought  from  five  to 
seven  dollars  per  ton.  The  earliest  dwellings  were  board  tents.  As  the 
season  advanced  sod  houses  or  dugouts  were  built.  Houses  of  stone  (which 
required  labor  rather  than  money)  and  of  lumber  (which  required  money) 
succeeded  as  freedom  from  other  occupation  and  wealth  allowed.  Many 
buildings  of  recent  years  are  large  and  commodious.  Some  of  the  small 
houses  in  the  villages  have  their  explanation  in  this,  that  they  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  home  (which  is  on  the  farm) ,  but  a  temporary  shelter  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  when  attending  divine  service.  The  want  of  timber 
and  the  need  of  economy  led  to  the  use  of  “mist-holz”  (compost  of  manure 
and  straw)  as  fuel,  which  is  still  used.  The  spinning  wheel  was  and  is  yet 
in  use  in  some  homes.  Knitting  too,  is  still  a  favorite  occupation  of  some 
few. 

Great  was  the  poverty  and  suffering  among  the  colonists  in  the  years 
1893-’97.  Harvest  there  was  practically  none  (compare  table,  page  524); 
the  settlers  were  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  interest  for  loans;  land  depre¬ 
ciated  so  as  to  be  almost  valueless;  even  school  children,  for: want  of  proper 
nourishment,  became  so  listless  that  they  remained  on  their  benches  rather 
than  play  during  recess. in  spite  of  all,  the  stout-hearted  men  remained, 
till  with  the  year  1897  a  bountiful  harvest  rewarded  their  endurance. 

A  bright  page  this  in  the  history  of  Kansas  which  relates  the  quiet  and 
unassuming  conquest  of  a  one-time  desert  with  staid  adherence  to  old 
customs,  thus  presenting  the  strange  spectacle  of  “Gemuetlichkeit”  in  the 
land  of  the  “strenuous  life.” 

The  above  happenings  are  the  outcome  of  a  peculiar  chain  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  has  few  parallels  in  history.  The  horrors  of  the  seven-year 
war  (1756-1763)  that  had  involved  most  of  Europe  had  led  men  to  regard  a 
home  where  immunity  from  military  service  was  guaranteed  as  a  veritable 
‘  Eldorado.  ’  It  was  again  the  military  spectre  that  a  century  later  brought 
the  descendants  of  these  lovers  of  peace  to  the  land  of  stars  and  stripes.  To 
the  early  hardships  that  for  many  decades  made  literary  pursuits  impos¬ 
sible  and  to  the  poor  estate  of  learning,  which  was  suppressed  by  those  by 
whom  it  should  have  been  fostered,  jg  due  that  but  few  of  the  settlers  in 
Ellis  county  can  state  the  home  of  their  ancestors  in  Germany,  Printed 
records,  as  those  of  Landau,  Sulz,  Karlsruhe,  Speier,  Rastadt  and  Muenchen, 
which  were  founded  1809-1811  in  southern  Russia,  giving  the  names  of  the 
first  settlers  and  their  homes  in  Germany,  seem  not  to  exist.  Many  whose 

N9TE  177.— Various  communications.  The  majority  of  settlers  remained  true  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  Some  are  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  others  practice  a  trade  (stone  mason,  car¬ 
penter)  alone  or  in  addition  to  farming.  The  exploitation  of  gold  on  the  banks  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  river  (1900-’02— see  Waldemar  Lindgreen.  Tests  for  Gold  and  Silver  in  shales  from  Western 
Kansas,  Washington,  1902),  and  a  similar  attempt  near  Catharine  (section  28,  township  13  south 
range  17  west),  were  failures. 

Note  178.-Pike’s  Journal  of  1805  (Prentiss,  History  of  Kansas,  p.  24).  Kansas  Historical 
Collections,  vol.  IX,  pp.  101-114. 

Note  179.— See  Bauer,  book  I,  ch.  2-5;  book  II,  ch.  5-6, 

Note  180.—  The  Brungardt  family  have  preserved  the  tradition  that  their  maternal  ancestors 
came  from  Ornbau,  Bavaria  (  B.  Brungardt);  Jacob  Schmidt  (p.  3  )  states  that  his  grandfather, 
Peter  Schmidt,  was  born  in  Lindheim  in  Isenburg-Buedingen  (now  Hessen-Darmstadt).  Such 
details  are  rare. 

Note  181.— Rev.  Conrad  Keller.  inDeutscher  Volkskalender,  Odessa.  1909,  pp.  104-129.  Such 
records  could  probably  be  made  from  the  parish  registers  in  the  colonies  and  the  lists  which  the 
Russian  government  had  of  all  immigrants  who  were  required  to  repay  to  the  government  most 
of  the  sum  of  five  million  rubles  expended  for  colonization.  (See  Bauer,  pp.  12.  105-6).  Mr.  Jos. 
Linnenberger  states  that  manuscripts  of  A.  Schneider  are  still  preserved  by  a  relative  in  Marien- 
thal,  Russia;  also  that  Rev.  Th.  Beratz,  pastor  in  Herzog,  Russia,  has  written  a  work  on  the 
colonies  which  he  contemplates  publishing. 
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names  are  here  chronicled  are  no  longer  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  the 

t.me  .s  not  far  distant  when  all  the  pioneers  of  our  German-Russf^n  settle^ 
merits  will  have  passed  from  the  stage. 

is  a^difflcutt  one  know  nothing  of  their  ancestors 

is  a  difficult  one.  A  few  can  state  from  what  village  in  Germany  their  an- 

ors  came,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  cannot.  These  records 
could  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  parish  registers  in  Russia  and  Germany 
Some  settlements  near  Odessa  which  date  from  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  printed  details  of  all  persons  who  foundeF  he  set! 
tlements.  A  like  service  could  probably  be  performed  for  the  settlers  on 
tte  Volga  Without  doubt  an  extensive  literature,  both  Russian  and  Ger¬ 
man  exists,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  While,  then  it  is  true  that 
most  o  our  settlers  know  little  of  their  ancestors,  such  re  ordl  may  and 
probably  do,  exist.  The  sum  which  the  Russian  government  expld;d  to 
colonize  the  region  near  the  Volga  was  repaid  by  the  colonists,  which  goes 
itutol  government  had  a  complete  list  of  persons  and  expfnd- 
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‘’ook  (11  pages,  ledger  size)  begun  1843  relates 
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^'itosT  wffich  contain  some  items  of  in- 

German  f‘-«q«Pntly  referred  to.  All  these  manuscripts  are 
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served  m  the  seminary  at  Saratow.  ’ 
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Ueberlieferungen,  Sara  tow,  1908,  IV,  182  pp.  depicts  emigration  to 
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pers,  e.  g.,  in  part  in  “Herold  des  Glaubens,”  St.  Louis,  October  17, 

1906  (German  translation). 

Epp,  V.  Rev.  Hyacinth,  O.  M.  Cap.  Deutsche  Russlaender  in  Kansas,  m 
“ Seraphischer  Kinderf reund ”  (published  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  Capuchin 
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ment  A  similar  series  (from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Severin  Scharl,  O.  M. 
Cap.)  was  published  in  the  “Seraphic  Child”  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Capuchin 
Fathers),  vol.  VI,  n.  8-9  (Aug.,  Sept.,  1907),  vol.  VII,  n.  1-4  (Jan.-Apr., 

1908). 

Ellis  County  Star,  vols.  I-V  (1876-’80),  were  kindly  lent  by  J.  H.  Downing, 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  data  in  Prentis,  Noble  L.,  A  History  of  Kansas  (Winfield,  Kan.,  1899), 
np.  147  148 ;  revised  ed.  (Topeka,  1904) ,  pp.  147,  148,  are  exact.  In 
Cutler’s  History  of  the  State  of  Kansas  (Chicago,  1883),  p.  1290,  there  is 
some  confusion  of  the  villages  (Munjor  is  named  Catharine,  Catharine  is 
named  Schoenchen,  Schoenchen  is  named  Munjor) . 

Fuer  Musse-Stunden,  vol.  II,  Cologne,  Bachem,  1894  (?)  ,  p.  57-60,  repro-^ 
duces  an  article  of  the  “Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  ”  which  relates  condi^ 
tions  in  the  Russian  colonies  on  the  Wolga  in  the  90  s.  j 

Keller,  Konrad,  Die  Deutschen  Kolonien  in  Sued-Russland,  Odessa,  1905, 
XII,  306  pp.,  designedly  excludes  the  Wolga  colonies  (p.  IV). 

Stach  J.  Die  Deutschen  Kolonien  in  Sued-Russland,  Prischib,  1905  (Part  I), 
216  pp.’,  seems  not  to  treat  of  the  colonies  from  which  the  Ellis  county 

.settlers  came. 
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